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Backstage 


Mickey Gilley was reflecting recently on what country 
music is all about. 

“T love country music,’’ he told CountryStyle, “because it 
is about life, about people. If you listen to the words, it is 
something you can relate to.” 

It took Gilley 17 years of knocking around country dance 
halls to learn enough about life to become a star in the 
business. 

But he is far from unique in country music. Rock and pop 
music have produced many youngsters who were instant 
successes. But country music has always required of its 
performers to have lived a little before giving them stardom. 

Conway Twitty put it as well as anyone when he said, “‘I got 
into rock first because I couldn’t bear to compete with my 
heroes in country—people like Roy Acuff, Bill Monroe, Red 
Foley and Ernest Tubb. I stayed in rock for about nine years 
before I thought I had lived enough and experienced enough 
to know what country songs are all about. 


“I DON’T think you can tell somebody about life until 
you’ve done a little living. You have to feel sadness, be lied 
to, be cheated on and even do a little cheating yourself before 
you can sing those emotions from the heart.”’ 

What Twitty said may be even more true today when more 
and more country performers are writing their own 
material. 

One of the best songs Steve Fromholz has written and 
recorded is DEAR DARCY. There is a lot of hurt in the song 
about his young daughter, separated from him by thousands 
of miles since his divorce. 

Fromholz, as talented as he is, could not have written that 
song without living through the heartache of a divorce that 
took the daughter he loves. 

There are exceptions, like Tanya Tucker, but country 
music requires its stars to know life before it allows them to 
drink from the cup of success. 

Willie Nelson labored in virtual obscurity for years before 
he made it. So did Waylon Jennings and many others. 


GILLEY AND Twitty said it: 

Country music is about life and, with few exceptions, the 
performers must have lived a little before they can write and 
sing about it. 

One such country-music artist who has “‘lived” the songs 
he writes and sings is Billy Joe Shaver, the subject of our 
cover story in this issue. 

Associate Editor John Moulder gives you an in-depth look 
at the incomparable Shaver on Pages 32 and 33. 


BUT BILLY JOE, Willie, Waylon and Mickey are not the 


only ones featured in this issue of CountryStyle who have — 


lived the experiences they write and sing about. 

We’ve got down-to-earth stories on the likes of the Asleep 
At The Wheel and Charlie Daniels bands . . . Arlo Guthrie. . . 
Steve Fromholz ... Loretta Lynn and Conway Twitty ... 
B.J. Thomas, just to name a few. 

You'll find all this and much more... 


Inside 


Asleep At The Wheel: Wide Awake, Drivin’ Hard 

Arlo Guthrie: Woody’s Boy Praises Country 

Tanya Tucker: Still A Country Girl At Heart 

Steve Fromholz: Writing, Singing His ‘Gospel’ 

Centerfold 


Loretta & Conway: Dynamic Duo At Work ... 
B.J. Thomas: God Helped Him Go Straight 
Willie Nelson: Bottles, Bras And Escape 

Charlie Daniels: Road’s Bumpy—But Fun 


Sydney Omart’s Astrological Spotlight 
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Country Mailbox is reserved for 
your letters. We'd like you to use it 
to express your opinions about 
anything you read in CountryStyle. 
if you like us, tell us. If you don’t, 
we want to hear that, too. Send your 
letters to: Country Mailbox, 11058 
W. Addison St., Franklin Park, I. 
60131 


Keep ‘Em Comin’ 


I just read the first copy I have seen of your 
CountryStyle and I sure did enjoy it. 

There is so much news of country music and its 
stars that we never can seem to get enough of it 
and your magazine sure does fill a need. 

I have quite a few records and read every 
paper or book I can get on country music and the 
stars. 

Keep them coming. 

Mrs. Gladys French 


Money Well Spent 


Picked up my first copy of CountryStyle and 
consider my money well spent. All the articles 
were interesting. However, it is my opinion that 
some space be dedicated to the side men. How 
about interviewing a top-rated side man for each 
issue, having them give tips for unknown 
musicians? 

For instance: What style picking does Roy 
Nichols use; what are the best settings on a twin 
reverb or other modifications to instruments; or 
how to adjust string tonations on E and B strings. 

These are just a few things that would be of 
interest to the thousands of musicians across the 
country. 

John MacNeil 


Loretta’s The Greatest 


Enjoyed reading your first issue very much. It 
was very informative. Would like to see more 
articles about Loretta Lynn. I believe she’s the 
greatest in country music. Also, I would like to 
see the performers’ schedules ‘of appearances 
published. 

Am enclosing money order for a one-year 
subscription. Please start me off as soon as 
possible. 

Robert Eng 


Looking For More 


Found your June issue to be most interesting. I 
am very fond of country music and read 
everything ‘I can about the country stars. I’ve 
also been lucky enough to see most of them in 
person. I’m sure I'll enjoy each upcoming issue 
of CountryStyle. 

Beth Atwell 


Saying A Lot 

Just finished reading your first issue and I 
really enjoyed it—and that’s saying a lot for me 
because I don’t usually read music-oriented 
magazines, even though I enjoy music. 

I admire Waylon (Jennings) and Willie 
(Nelson) and enjoy their music because I feel it. 
Theirs is the kind of thing to be described as 
down-to-earth, real, honest, sincere, easy-going 
and free. 

More than anything else, I would love to see an 
article in CountryStyle on Jim Weatherly. He 
writes the most beautiful and sensitive songs I 
know, and sings them in the same way. 

Carolyn Francis 


Keep It Up 


I think your magazine is great! 
Most of all I liked the article and pictures on 
Loretta Lynn and her son. I think she’s the 


greatest thing in country music . . . on top of 
being a very warm-hearted person. 
Keep up the good work. 
Charlotte Babicki 


COUNTRY 
MAILBOX 


Enjoyed Every Page 


I picked up the June issue of CountryStyle, and 
let me tell you you have one really great 
magazine. I enjoyed every page. 

My favorite article was on Jessie of station 
WHN-1050. She’s my favorite disc jockey and I 
love her—in fact I’m listening to her right now. 

Keep on making a terrific magazine. I’ll be 
reading you every month and I hope you stay 

‘ood. 

F Thomas R. Tortorella 


Stories Too Brief 


The articles in your first issue were all in- 
teresting, as far as they went. They were all very 
brief and left me hoping for more information. 

Think of it this way: Just because country 
songs have to be short for radio play doesn’t 
mean people who like those songs have a limited 
attention span. Anyone who will pony up 85 cents 
for your magazine won’t mind taking an hour to 
read it. Also, try to avoid the first-name cuteness 
that shows up in the movie fan magazines. But 
hang in there; you’ve got a good magazine going. 

Bill Guay 
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AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
membership applied for 


Western swing, blues, jazz, rhythm, rock and pure 
. . those are the sounds of Asleep At The 
Wheel. On the fence, from left, are Lucky Oceans, 
Tony. Garnier, Denny Levin and Leroy Preston. 
Bottom, from left, are Ed Vizard, Chris O’Connell, 
Floyd Domino, Ray Benson and Scott Hennige. 


country . 


Who Can Sleep When 
Asleep At The Wheel 
Lets Go With Wallop? 


Their Brand Of Sound Hits Home Loud And Clear 


Asleep At The Wheel has insomnia. 
Who the hell can sleep with all of that 
applause, cheering and stomping? 


Asleep is a big band—eight guys and a 
gal—and that doesn’t leave much room 
on a stage for fancy choreography. 

So Asleep just plays good music. 


And a lot of people like good music. 

When Asleep played the Exit-In in Nash- 
ville, it was standing room only. The club 
was packed with everyone from Nashville 
music executives to Tennessee farm boys. 
The club had to turn folks away. 

Some of the lucky ones who got in for the 
show had to wait in line for four hours, but 
they were happy. They mumbled and 
talked among themselves, waiting for 
Asleep At The Wheel to drive out and 
perform. 

The band took the stage like a No. 1 
football team taking the field. They 
picked up their instruments, greeted the 
crowd, and let it roll. 


“My God, they are great. Where have 
they been all of my life?’ a music 
executive commented. 


The group was anything but asleep. When 
they let go with a wallop, it hits home, 
clear and hard. Asleep At The Wheel deftly 
explores the world of music from western 


“We played 

all over the 
mid-Atlantic 
area,” lead 
guitarist Ray 
Benson tells 
CountryStyle. 
“We added and 
dropped members 
until we felt we 
had the right 
combination.” 


swing to blues, jazz, rhythm, ragtime 
piano, rock and pure country. 

Encore after encore greeted their every 
chord. Clearly they had everyone in the 
palms of their hands. Asleep was enjoying it 
because the Nashville entertainment press 
corps and the music industry execs are the 
hardest to please. 

Their voices blend in harmony 
reminiscent of the Andrews Sisters. Their 
playing takes one back to the great days of 
the big-band era. 

Evolving from a small country group 
into a multi-member western swing band 
has been a six-year journey for Asleep At 
The Wheel. 

Easterners Ray Benson, Leroy Preston 
and Reuben Gosfield (alias Lucky Oceans) 
formed the nucleus of the group. The boys 
realized that the hills of West Virginia 
would be far better than their big-city 
homes for conceiving the type of country- 
music band they wanted. 


“We were all getting off the rock 
bands,”’ said Leroy. ‘‘Rock was moving 
into the psychedelic area and we 
didn’t want to play that. We moved to 
Paw Paw, W.Va., for two years. 

“In Paw Paw we really got into country. 
We learned to play all the songs of Hank 
Williams, George Jones and Fats Domino. 


We also got into some of the material 
written by me,’’ said Leroy. 

“We played all over the mid-Atlantic 
area,” said Ray, lead guitarist and one of 
the three vocalists. ‘““‘We added and 
dropped members until we felt we had the 


. gight combination.” 


Chris O’Connell, the only female 


Member of Asleep At The Wheel, heard the 


roup and liked the style. 


“The guys were getting ready to leave 
fox Nashville for a date when I pulled into 
their yard. I hopped out of the car and 
convinced them they should hire me.’’ She 
laughed with the look of a woman who 
knows what she wants and gets it. 


“Yeah, she hit us over the head and 
made us hire her,’’ teased Ray. 
“Seriously, we are glad we did. She’s a 
vital part of the show.”’ 

“We played a date with Commander 
Cody and His Lost Planet Airmen,’’ Leroy 
remembers. ‘‘They told us we’d have a 
better chance of making it if we moved to 
the West Coast.’’ They moved to Oakland, 
Calif., where they stayed two years and 
built a small but substantial following in 
the San Francisco Bay area. In January 
1972, Floyd Domino joined the group on 
piano, bringing with him a 15-year 
background heavy in jazz. 

TAKE ME BACK TO TULSA, a single 
from an early 1973 album, opened a new 
world for the group. They discovered a 
potent and basically untapped market for 
their brand of western swing, especially in 
Texas. 


Tony Garnier, being adept at both the 
electric and upright bass, came into the 
fold. His upright playing was essential to 
producing the swing sound the band was 
beginning to represent. 


Encouraged by the warmth and 
response of their Texas audience, Asleep 
abandoned California in February 1974 for 
the hospitality of Austin. 

With the 1975 release of their single, COO 
CHOO CH’ BOOGIE, a heavy tour schedule 
fell on the band. The group added Scott 


Hennige to take over drums from Leroy, 
allowing him to move up front on the 
rhythm guitar. 

Ed Vizard, a Texan, was added full-time 
on the horn. Denny Levin brought a fiddle 
to the group, as did Bill Mabry. A Cajun 
fiddler, Line Davis Jr., brought his talents 
to the group, also doubling on the 
saxophone. 


Chris O’Connell, the only gal in the 
group, convinced the guys that they 
should sign her on. 


Now they stood before a jam-packed 
audience in Nashville. Little talking was 
done; they did what they did best 
played music. 


All too soon their gig was over. A 
standing ovation greeted them. They 
returned to the stage. Still another ovation, 
and encore. Another....... another. 


Finally Ray raised his hand. “‘We’ll be 
doing another show, folks, but that’s all for 
now.” The group literally ran from the 
stage while the applause and stomping 
continued for several minutes. 

Slowly a few folks began to leave. Most 
stayed. Outside an anxious throng of fans 
waited, hoping they could get in. A few did; 
others vowed to return the next evening. 

Talent like Asleep At The Wheel comes 
along rarely. They are worth waiting in 
line to see. Even four hours. 
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Exit-in: Where Weary Pickers 
Kick Off Their Boots & Relax 
With Music, Cool Brew In Hand 


The back bar of Nashville’s 
funky and famous Exit-In is a 


pickers’ place. There’s plenty of - 


comfortable wood furniture, 
coated with plastic-vinyl and 
decorated with cigarette burns, 
beer stains and dust. 


Eight or nine stools guard the 
bar, the cushions ripped and 
worn. Along the west wall are 
three small booths in which a 
weary patron can pass out or hide 
away. 


The walls are dotted with 
pictures of former Exit-In 
players, a few scrawled 
autographs and some old public 
relations posters. 


The folks here wear faded 
Levis and loose shirts. It’s almost 
a uniform. Faded Levis and loose 
shirts. 

There are a few crushed beer 
cans scattered around and 
sawdust on the floor and a 
Doberman pinscher that’s so big 
it can rest its head on the bar and 
still keep all four paws on the 
ground. 

As this giant sniffed at a 
visitor’s hand, the innkeeper 
assured, ‘‘He’s friendly.” 


It was four hours before 
showtime but the Exit-In was a 
busy place. There were many 
things to check out and a ringing 
phone to answer. 


‘The star for the evening is 
John Prine. Singer, songwriter, 
people’s choice. There are two 
shows—8:30 and 11:00. Sure he’s 
good. No, sorry ... we’re sold 
out.” 

It was a sell-out crowd. It said 
so on the sign in front. It had been 
a sell-out crowd for days. John 
Prine is a popular picker in Nash- 
ville. 

John Prine—pilgrim-picker- 
poet-put-on-artist—was due to 
show up at the Exit-In any second 
to make a sound check. 

The back door to the back bar 
of the Exit-In opened and a bit of 
sunlight squirted into the dim 
room. Right behind the light was a 
little guy with a big beard. He 
wasn’t John Prine—he was 
Donnie Fritts. ‘‘Funky” Donnie 
Fritts. One of Kris Kristof- 
ferson’s pilgrims. 

Right behind Donnie Fritts was 
John Prine. He was a little guy, 
too, with wild hair, a bandito 
mustache and a boxer’s smile. He 
wore faded Levis and a loose 
orange sport shirt. 


He twitched and fidgeted as he 
walked. Maybe he was excited— 
or nervous—or a little high. 
Anyway, he shook everybody’s 
hand. 


A photographer got up and 
John nodded hello. Another guy 
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saw the photographer and 
stepped up. 

“No flashbulbs,”’ the guy said. 
The photographer just smiled. 

‘No flashbulbs,”’ he said again. 
No one seemed to hear him. “‘It 
says so in the contract,” he in- 
sisted. He shrugged and walked 
away. 

“Tt does,’ he mumbled. “It 
says so in the contract. 

“‘No flashbulbs.” 

Donnie Fritts shook a few 
hands and told a few people he 
was Donnie Fritts. He whispered 
something to John Prine and they 
laughed. 

A guy who had been sitting at 
the bar introduced himself to 
John. 

‘Hey, John. I’m James Jesse 
Boozer. We played a thing once, 
remember? I was sitting in a 
field and you came along with 


John shook James Jesse’s hand 
and smiled and nodded. As 
James talked, John seemed to 
remember. He listened as though 
there were many things to 
remember. 


Maybe he would write a song 
about one of them. That’s what 
John Prine does. He remembers 
things and When he remembers 
them, he strums his guitar and 
sings. 


There’s a story that John 
Prine, a mailman in Illinois at the 
time, was picking out a few of his 
songs in a small Chicago club 
when he was “‘discovered.”’ 

It was a club, or a bar, or just a 
joint where anybody with guts 


could stand on stage in the early 
morning hours and play for free 
to anybody who would listen. 

One night, a musician named 
Steve Goodman, accompanied by 
a guy named Kristofferson, sat in 
the joint and listened to Prine. 

Goodman had told Kris, ‘‘I got 
something you oughtta hear,” and 
Kris had a few beers and they 
listened. 

John Prine was ‘‘discovered.” 

“I really was a mailman,” 
John Prine told CountryStyle, his 
boxer’s smile flashing. ‘For 
about six years. 

“T had a residential route in 
Maywood and I worked awhile in 
Westchester. 


“There were more than 450 
stops on my mail route and in the 
summer not one of the folks out 
there would give me a drink of 
water.’’ John laughed. 


“J didn’t understand it. I 
always wore my uniform shirt 
and everything—except the hat. I 
didn’t wear the hat. It kept falling 
off.” 

The photographer snapped a 
few pictures and John’s attention 
slipped to the camera. 

“What a camera!” John said, 
staring at it. “What kind is it?”’ 

‘“Hasselblad.” 

“Gee don’t they make 
metal suitcases?”’ John 
snickered. The photographer 
offered to let John hold the 
camera—so he did. 

““You want to make a picture?”’ 
the photographer asked. Nod- 
ding, John snapped a picture. 

“Wow, what a camera. It’s 


John Prine, who was doing a gig at the Exit-In, talked briefly 
with CountryStyle during our visit. 


really nice,’ he said. ‘‘Really 
nice.” 

About this time, another guy 
came through the back door. He 
was a busy man. Fast-moving, 
nervous, fidgety—like a ferret 
with his tail on fire. There was a 
lot on this man’s mind. It smoked 
like an overloaded wall plug. 

You could almost see it. 


This was -John Prine’s 
manager. He looked like John 
Prine. Same clothes, same 


The early morning hours find another act mig its sound equipment into the Exit-In as a mad 
dash begins to have everything in working order for the evening show. 


bandito mustache, but with an 
uneasy, uptight smile that John 
didn’t have. 


A visitor who had been sitting 
in one of the booths got up and 
introduced himself to John 
Prine’s manager. 

‘Uh-huh, good to meet you, 
good to meet you,”’ the manager 
said. ‘‘Look, you'll have to give 
me a minute, I’m real busy, all 
right?”’ The manager scurried 
away to the stage to set up John’s 
sound check. 

Later, holding a copy of 
CountryStyle, the manager came 
back. 

“Hey, it’s a good paper ... 
good newsprint,” he said, trying 
to be friendly. ‘“‘But we’re not 
giving any interviews.” 

On the stage, John Prine 
checked out the Exit-In sound 
system while the photographer 
snapped a few pictures. 

“Hey,” John said, ‘‘Not from 
over there. You’ll catch my bald 
spot.” 

The manager continued. 

“We haven’t given any in- 
terviews in six months,” he said 
to the visitor. ‘John’s got nothing 
going right now. No albums or 
anything ... 

“John’s just got nothing to 
say.” 

John Prine had nothing to say. 

The visitor walked back to the 
bar where the Doberman pin- 
scher was waiting and the beer 
was cold. 

He found seclusion in the 
friendly shadows of a booth in the 
Exit-In—and thought of the 
others who had found comfort in 
those shadows. 

People who had nothing to 
say—people who had a lot to say. 


Like Buddy Holly, the writer-singer and 
wanderer of the nation is small in size. 
But Ely is very big when it comes to per- 
sonal freedom and honesty. 


You say you're gonna leave 
You know it's a lie 

‘Cause that'll be the day-ay-ay 
When | die 


When Buddy Holly recorded THAT’LL BE 
THE DAY back in 1957 it helped propel him 
toward international stardom of 
phenomenal proportions. But Holly’s rock 
music, though it revolutionized the industry, 
was never accepted in Buddy’s home town 
of Lubbock, Tex., a hotbed of western 
swing. : 

“We were never really successful in 
Lubbock, even after our records came out,”’ 
says Nicky Sullivan, formerly a guitar 
player for Buddy Holly and The Crickets. 
“‘We performed at the Cotton Club one night 
and were a complete flop. No one was 
there.” 

Now another brilliant young Lubbock 
songwriter-performer, Joe Ely, is being 
urged to accept the role of Buddy Holly in a 
20th Century Fox movie based on the life 
and music of the star who was killed in an 
airplane crash on Feb. 3, 1959, in an Iowa 
cornfield. 

The movie, NOT FADE AWAY—the name 
of one of Buddy’s hit songs—tells the story of 
the Crickets’ cross-country tour with all 
black performers. 

Jerry Allison, drummer with the Crickets 
and author of THAT’LL BE THE DAY and 
PEGGY SUE, developed the story and 
urged Ely to audition for the role of Buddy 
Holly. Ely was flown to Hollywood, 
auditioned, but balked along with Allison 
about revisions the producers planned to 
make in the script. 

‘“‘They wanted to take out the salty parts, 
the parts that reflected the real Buddy 
Holly,’’ Ely told CountryStyle. ‘‘They 
wanted it to have a G-rating. I didn’t want to 
make the movie under those cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

Now Ely sings his different blend of 
country and folk music at the Cotton Club, 
Lubbock’s oldest established dance hall, 
where Buddy Holly used to sing. 


Like Buddy Holly, the 28-year-old writer- 
singer and wanderer of the nation is small in 
size. But he is very big on personal freedom 
and honesty. 

Joe Ely’s talents have not gone 
unrecognized, but so far he has warded off 
any move that could project him into the 
spotlight. 

At the age of 15, he was approached to 
appear on a network television talk show. 
Once, in Nashville, he was offered a con- 
tract to become a recording artist. In New 
York, he had an opportunity to become a 
regular on a country music radio station. 
Each time he turned down the offers. 

“Every time, something about each deal 
just didn’t seem right,” said Ely, yawning 
with fatigue after singing and picking at the 
Cotton Club until closing time, then partying 
the rest of the night. 

Instead of settling down and recording the 
music he had written, Ely chose to thumb 
his way around the country, working among 
people of all walks of life. 

He left home at the age of 15 to go to New 
Mexico to pick plums for $1.25 an hour. 

Ely traveled the country, working at ski 
runs, sweeping floors and washing a million 
dishes for meals. 

Then one night on a beach in California, a 
young man was playing an old battered 
guitar. Joe Ely bought the guitar for $5. He 
still plays it today. 

Everywhere he went, Ely wrote songs 
about his experiences and observations. 

He played many short stands with 
barroom country and western bands around 
the nation. He played for eating money with 
other musicians who later became name 
performers, such as Dusty Hill, now with ZZ 
Top, and Johnny Winters, the rock-blues 
singer. 

“But the best performers I have ever 
played with are still unknown today,”’ said 
Ely. “I don’t know what happened to them.” 

His only acting experience was with a 
traveling theatrical group on a tour of 
Europe. : 

“I was broke in New York and I heard 
about this theater group planning to go to 
Europe. I asked for a gig and was given the 


Rejects ‘Phony’ Movie Role 


Buddy Holly Was A ‘Rock’ Outlaw, 
Country Joe Tells Hollywood Bosses 


Joe Ely hit the road after 
Hollywood wanted to take 
all the salt out of the life 
story of the late Buddy 
Holly (below). 


job. I was hired as a singer and picker. I just 
played myself.”’ 

After turning down the contract in Nash- 
ville, Ely joined the Ringling Brothers 
Circus, touring the southwestern states. His 
job was to take care of two show horses. 
And, of course, Ely wrote songs about the 
experience. 

“The best stuff I’m going to write hasn’t 
been written yet,’’ said Ely, whose travels 
have taken him back to his home town, but 
just temporarily. 

He’s now planning to build a raft and float 
it down the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans. 

“I want to do this because almost every 
song that has ever influenced me came out 
of the Mississippi River Valley,” Ely said. 

Ely never owned a vehicle until recently 
when he bought an old pickup truck. His only 
transportation was his bicycle—and his 
thumb. 

He said he’d like to play Buddy Holly in 
the film NOT FADE AWAY if the script 
portrays Holly as he really was. 

Money is not important to the talented 
writer-singer. His only concern is writing 
and singing his own songs, regardless of 
whether they’re accepted in conventional 
Nashville circles. 

“But I have reached a point in my life 
where I want my songs to be heard,” Joe 
Ely said softly. 
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“Ya’ know, sometimes 
you really have to be down 
flat on your back before 
you can tell which way is 
up.” 

Country-music star B.J. 
Thomas shook his head as 
he put down the glass of 
water he’d been sipping. 


He appeared remarkably 
happy for a man who 
almost lost his life and his 
wife several times during 
the past 10 years and who 
has managed to lose most 
of the hundreds _ of 
thousands of dollars he’s 
earned as a pop and 
country singer. 


““Yeah,”’ he sighed. 
“Some people have to take 
a real beating before they 
finally dig themselves. But 
I’ve got it together now. 
Thanks to my wife, Gloria, 
and—the Lord.” 


The source of almost all 
his problems, B.J. ad- 
mitted, picking up the glass 
of water from his dressing 
room table at Chicago’s 
Arie Crown theater, where 
he was appearing with 
country superstar Freddy 
Fender, has been drugs. 


“I was into everything, 
from pills to cocaine,” he 
said. “‘I was a pretty bad 
person.” 

Now, B.J. faces only one 
more barrier, disentangling 
himself from a mess of 
debts and bad contracts, 
before he’s free of those 
wretched years. 

“TI applied for bank- 
ruptcy last month. 


‘‘My head was so messed 
up from drugs that I just 
didn’t pay any attention to 
what I was signing and how 
much money I was spend- 
ing. 


“‘Cocaine was the worst. 
It gets your brain moving 
at a tremendous pace and 
pulls in all kinds of fan- 
tasies—about all kinds of 
crazy things. 

“Most of the time I 
couldn’t remember what 
I'd done, minutes after I 
did it.” 

Although he didn’t 
become addicted to drugs, 
notably cocaine, until 1967, 
B.J. began taking pills, 
uppers, in 1957, when he 
was only 15 and starting in 
show business. 

“In those days no one 
thought much about the 
dangers of pills and I 
thought that if I had long 
hair, a clean suit and took 
dope, I could be another 
Elvis Presley. 


You Have To Take Real Beating 
Before You Get It All Together, 


Nightmare Is Over, Thanks To His Wife And The Lord 


Brand New B. J. Thomas Says 


“IT know it sounds like a 
cop-out when I say I really 
didn’t know how dangerous 
pills were, but it’s the 
truth. I just didn’t know 
you could get hooked so bad 
on them. 

“TI was just an ignorant 
Texas country boy,” he 
said. 


In addition to messing up 
his mind, drugs and pills 
almost cost B.J. his life. 


“My left lung collapsed 
on me twice. I almost 
‘bought it’ both times,’’ he 
recalled. ‘“‘Another time I 
was taken unconscious off 
an airplane in Hawaii and 
almost died of a drug 
overdose.” 

B.J. fingered the gold 
cross hanging around his 


neck. Then, he held it out 
and looked at it. 

“My wife has one just 
like it. I had them made 
two, three years ago. I 
always considered myself 
a Christian, just like a lot of 
people do. 

“But I wasn’t, really. I’d 
pray, asking God for 
something, promising Him 
I’d do something for Him if 
He’d give me what I 
wanted. 

“‘You’re supposed to 
glorify God but I was 
glorifying myself. I wasn’t 
living for Him but for 
myself. I’d been baptized 
as a kid but I’d never made 
a real commitment to Him. 

“All that changed a few 
months ago, near the end of 
1975. I’d done a_ booking 
with Neil Sedaka in 


Houston and then went out 
to California. 

“T just about lost my 
mind there. When it was 
over, it seared me so much 
that I stopped taking 
cocaine and just sat in my 
hotel room and thought. 
New Year’s was a real, 
living hell, like they say. 


“Then I called my wife, 
Gloria, back in Fort Worth. 
We’d been separated 
several times over the 
years because I was acting 
so crazy. I told her what 
had happened to me. 


‘SoBe = ‘She-< “Said: 
‘there’s help here.’ 

“T didn’t know what she 
meant because I didn’t 
know she’d been converted 
to Christ and that she and 


B.J. faces one more barrier, disentangling himself from a mess of debts and bad contracts, 
before he’s free of those wretched years. But, he says, he’ll have lots of help. 


a lot of others were praying 
for me in an old church in 
Fort Worth. 

“She never mentioned 
Christ or anything about 
religion. She just said, 
‘There’s help here. If you’ll 
just come, there’s help.’ 

“I went back to Fort 
Worth and hung around a 
few days before I found out 
these people were praying 
for me and wanted to talk 
to me about the Lord. 

“That was the last thing I 
wanted to do. But then I got 
to thinking about it and 
suddenly realized that I’d 
been screaming inside for 
help for a long time. 

“So I went down to the 
church, the Mid-Cities 
Bible Church, got down on 
my knees and prayed. All 
at once, my mind cleared. 

“TI admitted to the Lord 
that I was a sinner and 
accepted Jesus as my 
personal savior. That was 
last January. I haven’t 
touched drugs since. I 
never thought I would ever 
be able to quit anything.” 


B.J. shook his head, 
looking slightly 
bewildered. ‘‘It was like a 
miracle. I couldn’t stop 
laughing and smiling, I was 
so happy.”’ 


He held up his hands 
suddenly, as though to hold 
something off. 

“‘Now, don’t put me in the 
Jesus Freak bag. I’m not. 
I’m not in any special 
church and I don’t accept 
any doctrine, like the 
Baptists or Methodists. 

“T think doctrine just 
gets in the way of what 
Christianity is all about— 
loving Jesus and living 
your life for Him.” 

Despite the nightmare 
drugs have made of his 
personal life, B.J. has 
always been successful as 
a singer. Over the years, 
he’s sold more than 32 
million records. 

His last hit, PLAY 
ANOTHER SOMEBODY 
DONE SOMEBODY 
WRONG SONG, spent a lot 
of time in the top 10 last 
year and still gets much 
play across the country. 

“Oh yeah, I’ve made a 
bunch of money. I’ve sold 
records but I’m _ not 
famous. I think the Lord 
kept fame away from me 
because He knew I 
wouldn’t be able to handle 
it. 

“It’s going to be different 
now, though. I’m straight 
and I can’t remember ever 
feeling so good. And this 
time around, I have help— 
Gloria and Jesus.” 
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Take him or leave him. 


He’s been called abrasive, because he’s 
honest to a fault. He’s been called a beauty, 
because he’s Waylon to the core. He’s been 
called a hard ass, a pussycat, an outlaw, a 
sweetheart and a whole lot more. But there’s 
only one thing you can really call him. Real. 
And for a lot of people that’s a pretty tough 
act to take. 

Listen to his new album, “Are You Ready 
For The Country” and find out if you’re ready 
for the man. 


MG Records 


Sydney Omarr's 
strological Spotlight On Kitty Wells 


Kitty Wells 


gt PE A ATR AEE EIT 


“T have Kitty Wells’ birth data for you. 
Can you do her planets and numbers as 
only Omarr can do it? I think our readers 
would be interested.”’ 


That was my editor speaking, and his 
question was a challenge. My limited 
exposure to country-and-western music 
and stars came during World War II on 
Okinawa on Saturday nights during a full 
moon, when some GIs would look up to 
the sky and bemoan the fact: ‘I seen 
blood and glass on the highway, but I 
didn’t hear anybody pray!”’ 


I’m also aware that Charley Pride not 
only sings but knows his baseball and 
might have been a big leaguer had cir- 
cumstances and his planets been dif- 
ferent. 


All that I know about Kitty Wells and 
other headliners in her field comes from 
my knowledge of my particular art. 

Kitty was born under the zodiacal sign 
of Virgo and has the Moon in Scorpio 
(Aug. 30, 1919). Those components, plus 
her number and planetary patterns, 
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drive home a major conclusion: she has 
*“soul.’”’ 


She lives and loves life to the hilt, 
breaks from tradition, tears down to 
rebuild. She changed domestic style last 
year, as well as her mode of expression. 
Her voice—her ‘‘communicating an- 
tennae’’—also was varied. 


This woman has style—the ability to 
express and entertain and the need to do 
so. She gives us something, and we 
return it to her. There is interplay. We 
both feel better as a result of her work. 

Here is a woman of quality, truth. It 
shines through. People become aware of 
it. They know that Kitty Wells would not 
deceive them. 

It is not easy to deceive Kitty Wells. 
But she can fool herself. Kitty is wont on 
occasion to see the world as she wishes it 
could be instead of the way it actually 
exists. When this. occurs, she is 
vulnerable, and we can love her for her 
vulnerability. 

She is the opposite of petty—big in 


every way. She would shortchange 
herself before she would cheat you. She’ 
doesn’t have a cheating heart, either. 


Kitty gives all—and she seldom is 
satisfied to sit on her laurels, to accept 
the status quo. Gemini and Sagittarius 
persons play important roles in her life. 
She made serious adjustments in the 
domestic area of her life last year. 


That could have included remodeling 
or actual change of residence. Someone 
‘pulled the wool over Kitty’s eyes this 
year—or is getting ready to do so. Kitty, 
don’t sell yourself short! Refuse to give 
up something of value for nothing! 
September is the key month to keep this 
in mind. 

As I survey her chart, I feel a sense of 
loneliness for Kitty Wells, the child. I see 
her bearing more of a burden, more 
responsibility than the average 
youngster, although I have no way of 
knowing whether this was literally true. 


But the demeanor was there: a 
dedication, a sense of destiny, an inner 
feeling, a voice that kept repeating: 
“You are different; you will be someone; 
it’s natural, and it’s you.” 


Saturn close to her natal Sun and other 
signatures indicate to me that Kitty 
Wells was mostly alone in the crowd, that 
she was on her own and that the songs she 
sings very often are torn from her own 
experiences. 


I am convinced that Kitty is unique, 
special, one-of-a-kind, a person who 
dreams, has a life inward that is separate 
from the one we view on the outside. 

This woman is prescient, perceptive. 
She senses when something of im- 
portance is to occur, and she can spot a 
phony a mile off! Kitty can tell when 
someone is playing games with the facts. 
She knows, just knows. Maybe she is 
psychic. 

But I feel that living with Kitty Wells 
would be akin to living with a human lie 
detector. 

Beginning with October and on into 
1977, Kitty adds to business interests, 
works harder, carries an added burden, 
has more authority, more to say about 
policy, about her own destiny, invests in 
business and in her own talents. 


Kitty is more susceptible to drugs than 
the average person. She must be wary of 
her intake of medicines, of drugs of all 
kinds. 


Sydney Omarr 


Through singing, she can impart im- 
pressions, feelings that we can be made 
to hear her songs in our hearts. As I do 
this delineation, I know I want to hear 
her. I must get a Kitty Wells record! 

Kitty knows what it means to be 
laughing on the outside and crying on the 
inside. She has had “‘stab wounds”’ in her 
heart. She has overcome obstacles. She 
understands that no one promised that 
life would be a bed of roses. She is ruled 
by her heart. 

She digs deep and strikes paydirt. She 
is an artist, a creative, vibrant person 
who sends out vibrations and works her 
heart out. 

Kitty likes clean lines. She can be 
precise. She reveres facts, abhors vicious 
rumor. She is conscious of her weight, 
her appearance. She _ illustrates 
meanings in a graphic way. 

Showmanship is second nature. She 
puts on a show and celebrates in her 
heart when we are touched. She is a 
human torch in a sense that our own lives 
and feelings can be lit up through her 
artistry and efforts. 


Kitty is no angel, no saint. She is not 
all-wise, and she knows it, especially 
since—only recently—she had an 
emotional rug pulled out from under. But 
no matter what, Kitty gives, and when we 
are willing to receive, something special 
does occur. 

Kitty can be extravagant, enthusiastic 
about persons who use her. Kitty is all too 
human. Nothing is tepid where this 
woman is concerned. It is hot or cold, all 
or nothing. She bursts within. She has so 
much to give that many persons become 
frightened. 

“T can’t handle this woman!”’ might be 
the expression. At times, Kitty wonders if 
she can “‘handle’’ herself. 

Kitty wants to build. That is part of her 
life-style, her song style, her presen- 
tation. She builds to a crescendo in all 
ways. She is steam building to an ex- 
plosion, and all can sense it. Maybe Kitty 
is a human bombshell! 

Kitty is analytical, a- perfectionist, 
constantly finding fault with herself. She 
is more generous with the faults of others 
than with her own. She brings headaches 
on herself. She is so painfully truthful 
with herself. She is a seeker. She finds 
much of what she is looking for in 1977. 

This meeting with Kitty Wells was 
exciting, sad, inspiring. Kitty will start 
on the road to greater discovery 
beginning in October. From then on, it 
will be a time of continuing revelation for 
this very special Virgo. 


“Switching to music is natural in a sense that you do write,” Jans, 
who once planned to become a literature professor, said. 


Professor To Singer-Writer: 
Jans Graduates To Counitry-Rock 


Tom Jans leans back on his bed in his hotel 
room, takes a swig of beer, and talks about why 
he would give up a career as a college professor 
to go on the uncertain road of country-rock 
music. 

“T love English literature and I had once 
planned to become an English literature 
professor,”’ Jans said. ‘“‘Switching to music is 
natural in the sense that you do write.” 

Jans, 27, earned a master’s degree at the 
University of California at Berkeley before, at 
the age of 24, going to Nashville and crashing 
into the big time of music. 

Jans won acclaim by writing LOVIN’ ARMS, 
which was recorded by scores of artists in every 
musical genre. 

This was followed by several other Jans’ songs 
that rose high on the charts, including OUT OF 
HAND, recorded by Gary Stewart. 

Now Jans is rising to prominence as an artist 
himself, with his new album THE EYES OF AN 
ONLY CHILD. 

Jans, interviewed a couple of hours before he 
was to perform at a Texas nightclub, describes 
his music as “‘country-oriented and a little 
rock.” 

He is a Hank Williams fan. 

‘But I was most influenced by Gary Stewart,” 
he added. 

A rancher’s son, Jans grew up near San Jose, 
Calif., in a music-oriented household. 

“There was always music around,”’ he said. 
“My grandmother played the drums and 
trombone and the house was always boogying. 

“TI remember once when I was angry about 
something and I sent my mother’s only Glen 
Miller record sailing across the back of the 


house. My mother cried all day and I realized 
that music was a pretty heavy thing in our 
family.” 

Jans began writing songs when he was 16. The 
first record he ever bought was Johnny Horton’s 
THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

He began playing and singing his songs in 
coffeehouses in Palo Alto, Calif., at the age of 20 
and began an association with Joan Baez. 

‘‘She asked me up to have coffee with her and 
her sister,’’ Jans said. 


A collaboration with Joan Baez’ sister, Mimi 
Farina, launched Jans’ career. Together, they 
went on a performance tour of the United States 
and Europe. Sometimes they opened for Cat 
Stevens; at other times they were the stars. 

“They were really good times,”’ Jans said. 

After the tour, Jans began songwriting in 
earnest. 

When he went to Nashville, becoming friends 
with Troy Seals, Gary Stewart and others, Jans 
found, like so many others, that Nashville wasn’t 
an easy place for a lesser-known writer- 
performer to crack. 

“There were hard times, but I guess not so 
hard,” said Jans. “‘I was able to get my songs 
recorded.” 


He says he wrote about his life in vague terms 
when he was a teen-ager. ‘‘As you get older and 
come to know yourself better, your images 
become more specific,” he adds. 

Jans now lives in Hollywood. 

He admits his change in lifestyle and careers— 
from a professor to a writer-singer—is drastic. 

“It is giving up security to be a roustabout,”’ 
said Jans. ‘But nothing is secure anymore.” 


Bobby Bare’s New Album is 


THE WINNER 


AND OTHER LOSERS 


The New Hit Single is 
“Put A Little Lovin’ On Me” 


Climbin‘ The Ladder and Climbin’ The Walls 
Baby Wants To Boogie 
Keeping Rosie Proud Of Me 
Bald Headed Woman 
Vince 
Lost In Austin 
Put A Little Lovin’ On Me 
“Yes, Mr. Rodgers 
Brian Hennessey 
My Better Half 
Dropkick Me, Jesus 
: The Winner 
APLI-1786 


ERNEST TUBB recorp snop 


417 BROADWAY / NASHVILLE, TENN. 37203 
LP $4.79 8-Track Tapes $5.79 Cassettes $5.79 


Include $1.00 per order for postage and handling. Tenn. residents add 6% sales tax 
OLP O8-TRACK TAPE C CASSETTE 
O Check GO Money Order, plus $1.00 for postage and hendling 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city: 
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ROY CLARK 
IN CONCERT 


Alive album capturing 
all the excitment of 
Roy Clarkon stage. 


Produced by Jim Foglesong 


Featuring the hitsingle: 
“Think Sasnince "Bcd pee 


On ABC/Dot Records and GRT Tapes 


{ab¢) | Y it a JM HALSEY 


©1976 ABC Records, Inc 
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Arlo Guthrie’s dad didn’t give a damn how 
people reacted to his opinions. 

Back in the stark 1930s a lot of folks thought 
Woody Guthrie was a Communist and ought to be 
hanged. 


Some figured hanging was too good for him. 

But millions worshiped the lanky 
workingman’s poet—the legendary champion of 
labor and critic of big-shot businessmen. 

Maybe that’s why young Arlo—happy as hell 
about finally buying a touring bus—gets dead 
serious and talks straight about country music. 


“Tt survived in spite of Hollywood and Nash- 
ville,’ Arlo told CountryStyle. 

And Arlo said he thinks that the music that 
survived the years of plastic captivity is leaner, 
hungrier and better. ; 


“Country music has made great strides for- 
ward and is starting to talk about important 
things. It has made an impact around the world, 
and it’s certainly a product of the kind of music I 
grew up with,” said Arlo. 


Arlo grew up with some very, very meaningful 
music. The late Woody Guthrie’s protest music 
makes Joan Baez sound like Kate Smith. 

When Woody wrote and sang THIS LAND IS 
MY LAND there were a lot of people around 
America who thought Wall Street held title to the 
country. He wrote 1,000 other songs between 1936 
and 1954—and became a national folk legend. 
But Woody Guthrie was denied official 
recognition for his spirit. 

Only this year a motion picture based on his 
life, BOUND FOR GLORY, by United Artists 
was produced. 

Arlo’s his own man. He doesn’t invoke his 
father’s name. He’s a cult figure himself with his 
hit recording of CITY OF NEW ORLEANS and 
his penetrating protest ALICE’S RESTAU- 
RANT, the subject of a film itself. 


“I remember back years ago when country 
music was on the radio and was all out of 
Hollywood,” said Arlo. 


‘Most of the music that was coming out at that 
time wasn’t necessarily what I would call pure 


music. 

“It didn’t reflect any one person. It was just 
‘What can we sell this week?’ 

“‘That’s what pissed off a lot of people back in 
those days. People had serious songs but 
nowhere to take them,” Arlo told CountryStyle. 

Nashville, said Arlo, was just as much to 
blame as Hollywood. ‘‘It was its own kind of 
Hollywood,” he said. 

Arlo said, thankfully, that those days are fast 
disappearing. 

“The kind of music that has survived is what I 
call folk music. It is good music—not just people 
ae a good time or trying to make money,’’ he 
said. 


“1 think the sounds that survived are hungrier and bet- 
ter,’ Arlo Guthrie tells CountryStyle. 


Country Music Survived 
Despite $$$-Minded Boys 
Of Nashville & Hollywood, 


Woody's Boy Arlo Claims 


\ 


Woody was the legendary champ of labor. 


‘Both Hollywood and Nashville are beginning 
to see that you can make money with good 
music.” 


And a lot of people are having fun doing it. 

The lines between music categories are 
vanishing and a clear-cut national folk music is 
stepping forward. 

Folk music in Arlo’s book is ‘‘whatever folks 
play and like.” 

“It can be anything from Waylon to Roy 
Rogers,”’ he said. 

Arlo starred in the motion picture version of 
ALICE’S RESTAURANT—a song-turned-movie 
about his real-life arrest in Massachusetts for 
being a litterbug. 

He said, however, he hasn’t been involved in 
BOUND FOR GLORY. 

Woody Guthrie was born and raised in 
Oklahoma—but his boy is a Brooklyn, N.Y., 
native. 

‘South Brooklyn,” stressed Arlo. ‘‘You ever 
hear of Coney Island—I’m from Coney Island.”’ 


The accent certainly isn’t Brooklyn. In fact 
you can hear just a little bit of Oklahoma when 
Arlo talks. A lot more Oklahoma than Coney 
Island. 


The indistinguishable accent probably comes 
from traveling—a family trait. 

Woody Guthrie was a moving man. He 
crisscrossed the country countless times to push 
the causes of union movements and workers’ 
rights. 

It cost him his first marriage. 

A friend of Woody’s recalled when the bal- 
ladeer was living in New York. 

‘‘Woody would say he was going to the corner 
for a pack of cigarettes and write from the West 
Coast three weeks later.” 

Arlo, son of Woody’s second wife, Marjorie, 
does a lot of traveling from gig to gig. 

“I work anywhere,” said Arlo. Then, after 
thinking it over, ‘“‘except New York. I stay away 
from New York.” 


Arlo, father of a boy 6, a girl 4 and with his wife 
Jackie expecting another child, has decided to 
have his family travel with him. 


“T saw Waylon’s bus,” said Arlo. ‘‘So I got me 
one—a super-cruiser. It’s the only way to go. 

“Tt was getting pretty hairy there for a while,” 
said Arlo of his attempt to live a normal life with 
his family at home in Massachusetts’ Berkshires 
and him on the road. 

“My dog barked at me when I came home.” 

The bus, he said, will change all that. 

Arlo doesn’t have any illusions about his 
talent. 

“I’m no great guitar player or singer, but in 
my own strange way I think I’m unique,”’ said 
the son of Woody Guthrie. 
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*‘| got used to the action and 
the city lights and the life 
gets a little slow and boring 
out here,” Johnny Duncan 
tells CountryStyle. The 
37-year-old singer is holed 
up on a secluded Texas 

farm with only Connie 
Smith to help him cope with 
the quiet life. 


Hiding Out In Country Cabin 
With His Gal Of Three Years 


Bored Johnny Duncan Itches 
To Live Like A Superstar 


Johnny and Connie have been steady company for three years. 
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It’s a hard place to find, this cabin Johnny Duncan calls home. 

Surrounded by stands of scrub oak and 20 acres of rolling Texas 
hills, it sits back off a dirt road more than a. mile from Highway 377. 

It has two occupants: Johnny Duncan, one of the fastest rising stars 
of country music, and a shapely young girl named Connie Smith. But 
Duncan doesn’t like it—the cabin, that is, not the girl. 

Although he grew up on a farm not too far from his secluded 
hideaway, Duncan said he’s become a city boy. “I got used to the 
action and the city lights and the life gets a little slow and boring out 
here,” he told CountryStyle as he and his Connie relaxed in the living 
room of their love nest. 

His feet propped up on the coffee table and the pretty, brown-eyed 
Connie at his side, Duncan talked about those “‘city lights” and how he 
wants to start living like the country-music star he is. 


Although his hit single STRANGER is near the top of the charts, 
Duncan fears he’s getting into a professional rut and he’s got to get out 
of it. 

“Nashville. That’s where its at. A switch to Nashville could give the 
old career a real shot in the arm,” he said in a thinking-out-loud tone. 

And Duncan’s the first to admit that it’s his songwriting that needs 
that ‘“‘shot in the arm.” 

With his Connie hanging on to his words, he said: ‘After all, 
songwriting is probably the most important thing in music. If nobody 
wrote anything, what would we have to sing?” 


But if Duncan frets about his career needing a boost, there is one 
worry he doesn’t have: Connie. Wherever Duncan goes, she goes. 


They have been together more than three years now, but they are 
not rushing into marriage. 

Duncan is divorced after 16 years of marriage and he is not anxious 
to try his luck again soon. 

Right now, say Duncan and Connie, they are just enjoying each 
other. 

They met four years ago in Detroit. Duncan was playing with the 
Charley Pride group and went to Detroit to play the Michigan State 
Fair. 

Connie was in Detroit on vacation. 

Duncan settled into a chair in his comfortable living room and 
Connie sat on the floor beside him. She kept her soft, brown eyes on 
Duncan while he talked about how they met. 

Then he asked her to continue the story. 


“T heard Charley Pride was going to be at the fair,’’ she said. ‘‘Since 
he is a favorite of mine I went out to see him—but Johnny Duncan 
turned out to be the star.” 


Duncan grinned and said, “‘Better not tell Charley that.” 

Connie replied, ‘‘I think he would understand.” 

The next night, Connie went back to the Charley Pride show, but that 
time to see Duncan. 

“T immediately fell in love with him,” Connie said. 

Connie didn’t know it at the time, but Duncan had already spotted 
her from the stage. 

“T told the lead guitar player that there was an awful pretty girl 
sitting out there, but he said he already knew it.”’ 

After the performance, Connie went up to the stage to get Duncan’s 
autograph. 

‘Where are you from?’’ was Duncan’s opening line. 

Conie told him she was from Dalton, Ga. 


‘I knew you were too pretty to be a Yankee,’’ Duncan cracked. 


He asked Connie where she worked and she said, ‘In the biggest 
bank in Dalton.” 

With just that information, Duncan got her phone number at work 
and called her a few days later. 

“‘T was shocked,”’ Connie told CountryStyle. ‘I didn’t think I’d ever 
see him again.” 

After that, Connie wrote constantly to Duncan for almost six 
months. 

Connie picks up the story from there. 

“He came through Dalton on the way to Atlanta one day and—to 
make a long story short—we have been together ever since.” 

Connie stays out at the farm when Duncan is traveling, spending 
weekends with Duncan’s parents. 

Duncan said his mother and father understand his relationship with 
Connie and are not pressing them to get married. 

‘‘We’re just rocking along trying to let the dust settle,’’ he said. ‘‘My 
folks are pretty open minded. After my divorce I’m still trying to find 
the right groove emotionally.” 

Even though Duncan is ready to move to Nashville, there is still 
plenty of country in him. 

“IT grew up country and I learned to play at country dances,’’ he 
said. ‘It will always be in my blood.” 


CountryStyle Goes Pokin’ Around 
World's BIGGEST ‘Garage Sale’ 


As the hot Texas sun beat down 
on the tiny hamlet of Canton, the 
old man poked through a card- 
board box full of battered old 
record albums. 

“Just lookin’ for some fiddle 
music,” A. T. Coker told the 
young man operating the booth. 
“Brought me an old electric 
guitar to trade.”’ 

It was ‘‘First Monday”’ again 
and CountryStyle found similar 
scenes taking place elsewhere 
along the main streets and in the 
countryside surrounding this 
small East Texas town. 

The 2,200 residents of Canton 
had rolled out the welcome mat 
for thousands of outsiders as the 
World’s Biggest Flea Market or 
garage sale was open for 
business. 

The first weekend of every 
month traders come from every 
corner of the nation to sell or 
barter everything from valuable 
antiques to junk at booths 
scattered all over town. 

A carnival-like atmosphere is 
everywhere around .. . fiddle 
music plays while old-timers 
such as Coker renew friendships 


The south side 
of Canton is 
reserved for 

traders dealing 

in animals. 

If you’re in 

the market for 
a dog, you'll 
find every kind, 
size and shape 
at the World’s 
Biggest Flea 
Market. 


made at earlier First Mondays. 

Coker, a machinist and 
sometimes country-music picker 
from nearby Kaufman, has been 
making the super-sale for the 
better part of 20 years. 


Pushing the western straw. hat 
back on his head, he said: ‘‘This 
place grows on you. To me, it’s 
like going toan amusement park.” 


He’d made trades, bought and 
sold things on other trips to the 
gigantic garage sale. This time 
he was just looking for ‘‘fiddle 
music.”’ 


“T’m just a hillbilly musician,” 
he said, his tanned face breaking 
into a grin. “I don’t play for 
money . . . just fiddle a little bit 
for the fun of it.” 


Coker continued his search 
through the box of old records as 
the stream of cars continued to 
creep into town. 


Canton’s big, old-time country 
party began way back around the 
turn of the century, long before 
the courthouse was built in the 
town square. 


In those days, a circuit judge 
would ride into town on the first 
Monday of every month to hold 
court. 

Farmers for miles around 
would drive their wagons over 
the East Texas hills to gather in 
town. They came to trade horses, 
coon dogs, harnesses and peach 
preserves. 

And as time went by, the oc- 
casion came to be known far and 
wide as ‘‘First Monday.” 

First Monday has grown until it 
actually begins on the Friday 
preceding the first Monday of 
every month. 

Traders come 
everywhere in the country. 


from 


Everett and Mary McFall pull 
their house trailer 500 miles from 
the Missouri Ozarks every month 
to take part. 


They are retired but still own 
an antique shop in West Plains, 
Mo. 

First Monday has become a big 
part of their lives in the last five 
years. 

They pay $27 to the city of 
Canton to rent three lots for three 
days and sell their antiques. 

“Sometimes we don’t do so 
good and sometimes we do OK,”’ 
Mrs. McFall said as she surveyed 
the throng milling in front of her 
trailer. 

“Old folks like us need 
something to do,”’ she said. ‘“‘And 
these people have become just 
like our neighbors back home. 
The Texas people are so nice to 
us.”’ 


The city of Canton derives a 
large part of its income from the 
monthly event and Mrs. McFall 
said she has been treated well by 
the city employes who direct the 
sale. 


“T’m sure there are people who 
drive farther than we do,’ she 
said. “I’ve seen license plates 
from just about everywhere.” 

A staple at First Monday is 
lemonade. It is sold by the cup 
from booths all over town. 


The deals are done and it’s time for a toe-tapping jam. 


A.T. Coker hasn’t missed a sale in nearly two decades. The 
sometimes country-music picker came armed with an old 
electric guitar, hoping to trade it off for some fiddle music. 


But part of the attraction of 
First Monday is that just about 
everything is sold there. There 
are flowers, watermelons, guns, 
saddles, glassware and animals 
of every description for sale. 


An area on the south side of 
town is reserved for the traders 
dealing in animals. 


There are dogs of every kind, 
size and shape. 

Hound dogs sleep in the dust 
like a scene on HEE HAW. 

And there are chickens, goats 
and horses. 


On a recent Sunday, a bearded 
trader who didn’t want to give his 
name brought two mountain 
lions, two fat wolves and a fox to 
the sale. 


Kids teased the wolves and the 
owner warned them, ‘‘You better 
get back from there before he 
snatches your arm off to the 
eyeballs.”’ 


The wolves paced restlessly in 
the back of a trailer cage. 

The man who owned the wolves 
stuck his hand in the cage. One of 
the fierce-looking animals licked 
it. 

The man with the beard 
grinned: ‘‘They kinda like me. I 
fed ’em $20 worth of chicken 
today and $20 worth yesterday.” 

A few feet away, in another 
trailer cage, the two mountain 
lions growled and hissed. 


The fox was asleep in a smaller 
cage. 


A hound dog stood up to scratch 
his ear and then collapsed again 
in the dust, as if the effort had 
been too much under the boiling 
sun. 


First Monday has become 
known by thousands as word 
has spread about the goings-on in 
the little East Texas town. 

Every winter, C.D. Nichols and 
his wife pack up their trailer in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and head 
south. 

Last winter found them in the 
southern reaches of Texas. 

““We were in Houston when we 
heard about this place,’ Mrs. 
Nichols said as she _ sold 
glassware to a group of eager 
customers. 

“These are my own personal 
things,’ she said. “I guess I 
wouldn’t want to do this for a 
living, but we’re enjoying our- 
selves.” 

They intended to drive back to 
Michigan for the summer, but 
said they would be back next 
year. 

In the afternoon, the fiddlers 
gathered in the shade of a grove 
of trees on the east side of town. 
And the sound of country music 
flowed across town. 

Dusk was settling on another 
First Monday. 
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Tanya's Rich, 


Successful 


But Still A Country Girl 


Tanya Tucker is really not that 
much different than any other 18- 
year-old. Her wants are just 
about the same. 

Like most teen-agers, if she 
wants a car she'll have to work 
and save for it. 

But unlike most kids who’ll 
work in a gas station or some 
such job to scrimp together 
enough for a used car, Tanya 
Tucker will record another 
DELTA DAWN to pay for the 
$26,000 car she has her heart set 
on. 

DELTA DAWN, which she 
recorded at the age of 14, and 
other country-music hits have 
allowed the pretty teen-ager to 
get the things she wants most in 
life. 


Like the half-million-dollar 
Tuckahoe Farms where Coun- 
tryStyle caught up with the MCA 
recording star, whose love for 
horses is topped only by her love 
of country music. 

“Let’s go for a ride,’ she said 
as she led the way to the green 
concrete horse barn. 

Tanya looked right at home as 
she mounted her favorite mare, 
Snips-Debs, and we rode our 
horses along the Cumberland 
River bank on theback side of her 
several-hundred acre working 
horse farm. 

And as we cantered along, she 
talked about her life as an artist 
and a teen-ager. 


“| have learned 
never to be sat- 
isfied with what 
you accomplish,” 
Tanya tells Coun- 
tryStyle. “Once 
you are satisfied, 
you can’t grow 
anymore. I’m 
always looking 
for a better sound 
. . .I’ve been im- 
proving with each 
record, but | still 
haven't found the 
sound | want.” 
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“I am really no different than 
any other teen-ager. I find the 
things I want now are on a much 
higher scale than some of my 
friends, but when you get right 
down to it my wants are the 
same,”’ she said. 


“Like one day I was comparing 
myself to Lynn Anderson and I 
said to my Dad: ‘Look at all the 
fine horses Lynn has. I sure don’t 
have that.’ And Dad looked at me 
and said: ‘How many other teen- 
agers you know have purchased a 
half-million-dollar farm? Or have 
other things you have?’ 

‘You know, when I stopped and 
looked at it that way, I knew I 
was doing all right. If I want 
something that costs a lot of 
money, I just make it a goal and 
set my mind to making it,’’ she 
said as we paused to rest the 
horses. 

She added that her parents 
wouldn’t let her have that farm or 
the ‘‘other things’’ until she had 
enough money in her jeans to pay 
for them. 

“TI guess I’m really lucky to 
have the parents I do. They’ve 
instilled principles and a great 
sense of responsibility in me,” 
she continued. 


Those principles and sense of 
responsibility have paid off big 
for Tanya, not only in helping her 
booming career but in keeping 
her on the ‘‘straight and 


narrow.”’ 


Responsibility has paid off big for Tanya. 


With wisdom belieing her 
young years, Tanya went on. “‘I 
have watched kids get hung up on 
drugs. What good does it do to 
mess up your mind with that 
stuff? Or sex; what does it mean 
just to jump in bed with anybody? 
I think you are taking away from 
the beauty of love when you sell 
your body so cheaply.” 

Just as quickly as our horses 
changed from a trot to a full 
gallop, Tanya switched the 
subject to her career. 

“I have learned never to be 
satisfied with what you ac- 
complish. Once you are satisfied, 
you can’t grow anymore. I’m 
always looking for a better sound 
... 1 want a sound that reaches 
out and touches everyone, 
especially the young people. I’ve 
been improving with each record 
... but I still haven’t found the 
sound I want.” 

But Tanya knows she’ll find it. 
“T have confidence in myself and 
my own ability,” she quickly 
added. 

Then, speaking of the record 
producers who have helped her 
on her road to success, Tanya had 
only words of praise for Billy 
Sherrill (“I think he is one of the 
best producers in the business’’), 
who guided her hits DELTA 
DAWN and WOULD YOU LAY 
WITH ME at Columbia Records; 
Snuff Garrett, who produced her 
first MCA record, and her 
current producer, Jerry Crutch- 
field. 


“Jerry and I work well 
together,”’ she went on. ‘‘We have 
gotten a good sound, but it is still 
not good enough. We both know it 
and understand it ... and we’re 
going to get that sound we want.” 


And what comes after she gets 
that sound? There’ll be other 
things, because, as Tanya says, 
“I don’t ever want to limit myself 
or my music.” 


“T would like to get married 
someday and settle down to 
raising fine horses. I found a little 
ranch I really like out in 
California. It’s just perfect for 
raising horses. Maybe someday I 
will own it. That’s a goal I can 
work toward,’”’ she said as we 
rode back toward the horse barn. 

When we rode up the drive to 
the barn, a couple of little boys 
stood waiting. Stopping the 
horse, Tanya spoke to them. 

“Hi, you guys out of school 
yet?” 

‘Yes ma’am,” the black kids 
answered. 

‘“‘Are you really interested in 
working for me?” she asked. 

““Yep,”’ came the reply. 

“Well, why don’t you start 
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Monday? That’ll give you a few 
days off for yourself. How much 
money do you want an hour?” 

“‘We don’t know, yet,”’ the older 
boy said. 

“Well, figure out how much you 
want and let me know Monday. 
Your job is to keep the horses 
curried and brushed. Come on up 
to the barn and Ill introduce you 
to the man you will be working 
with,” she said. 


Prosperity, success and talent 
certainly haven’t affected Tanya 
in an adverse way. She has a 
level head on her shoulders, does 
her own thinking, and tries to 
always be fair and honest. 


Riding up beside my horse, she 
said: “I’m really glad I can use 
those guys. This job will give them 
a chance to earn some spend- 
ing money. You know I was 
never given an allowance, I 
worked for free when I was a kid. 
My Dad doesn’t believe in an 
allowance and I don’t either. 

“He used to say why should he 
pay me for doing chores around 
the house. That was my 
responsibility, and a way to learn 
sharing the load. 

“T admire kids like those who 
want to work. They have their 
head in the right place. I think 
more kids should learn the value 
of work. It would make them 
appreciate their money more,” 
she said. 

Arriving at the barn, Tanya 
began unsaddling her horse. 
Even though she could have 
called her foreman, she chose to 
rub down her horse and put the 
saddle in the tack room. It was 
her horse and her responsibility. 

Responsibility is something 
Tanya Tucker takes seriously. 


Country-music 
hits allow the 
teen singer to get 
the things she 
wants most in 
life, like the 
Tuckahoe Farms 
and her favorite 
mare, Snips-Debs. 
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It's Hard To Tell Wendel 
From Waylon; They Could Pass 
For Twins In Looks And Sound 


Country singer and songwriter 
Wendel Adkins looks and sounds 
so much like superstar Waylon 
Jennings that Waylon himself 
sometimes cannot tell the dif- 
ference. 


Adkins told CountryStyle that it 
was Waylon who told him this 
story. 


Waylon and his wife, Jessi 
Colter, were listening to a 
country-music radio station while 
they drove through Tennessee. 


The disc jockey played a record 
that Waylon thought was one of 
his own but remarked to his wife, 
“JT don’t remember recording 
that song.” 


To which Jessi said, ‘“That’s 


because it isn’t you. It’s Wendel 
Adkins.” 


Shortly before he went on stage 
one night recently at Willie 
Nelson’s Whiskey River Club in 
Dallas, Adkins was sitting at the 
bar, sipping a drink and talking 
about how he is often confused 
with Waylon. 


In the first place, the two 
performers look enough alike to 
be twins. 

And when Adkins begins to sing 
a Waylon song those in the 
audience could swear it is Jen- 
nings. 

Asked about the similarity, 
Adkins sips his drink and says 


dryly, ‘“‘He sounds like me. I don’t 
sound like him.” 

Adkins claims he does not try to 
imitate Waylon. 

They just happen to look and 
sound alike, he adds. 

Adkins, now 30 years old, says 
he has been singing the same way 
since he was 15 years old. 

He began performing at that 
age with rock bands in Toledo, 
Ohio. 


But it wasn’t long before he had 
organized his own group and was 
doing country music. 


“I always did like country 
music so I started my own 
country band,” he said. 


Wendel Adkins 


Like many other country 
performers, including Waylon, 
Adkins said Willie Nelson had a 
profound influence on his career. 

Adkins was performing at the 
Golden Nugget in Las Vegas 
when Willie came in to catch the 
show. 

They talked and Willie per- 
suaded Adkins to go to Texas. 
Adkins took the advice and set up 
headquarters in Dallas. 

Since then he has performed 
around the state and the con- 
fusion started. 

He recalls a concert he played 
not long ago in Waco, Tex. 

“After the show these people in 
the audience sent me a note 


Waylon Jennings 


thinking I was Waylon,” Adkins 
laughs. 


Adkins said Waylon has heard 
him in person and approved of 
what he heard. 


Adkins performed before a full 
house at Whiskey River and as he 
sometimes does he made 
reference to Waylon in his songs, 
referring to Waylon as “Ole 
Waylon What’s-His-Name.” 

The audience at Whiskey River 
loved it. 

And who is Adkins’ favorite 
country performer? 

Naturally, it’s Waylon Jen- 
nings. 
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The noisy cramped dressing room was 
hardly the place to hear a ghost story. 

Billy ‘“‘Crash’’ Craddock was on stage 
knocking them dead, and his _per- 
formance provided a loud, busy back- 
drop to backstage activity. 


Band members trooped into the 
dressing room, shucked their blue jeans 
and put on their brightly colored per- 
forming clothes. 

Squeezed into a corner of the busy 
room, Ernest Ray Lynn—Loretta Lynn’s 
son and a performer in his own right— 
ignored the distractions. 


Leaning back in a straight chair 
propped at an angle against the wall, the 
23-year-old vocalist-songwriter talked 
of the spirit world. 


He told CountryStyle of life in a 
haunted house—the dream mansion of 
the Lynn family at Hurricane Mills, 
Tenn. 

The home was bought by the Lynns in 
1967 for $220,000. Thousands and 
thousands have been spent remodeling 
the plantation home—once owned by 
James C. Anderson, a long-dead planter. 


Ernest Ray told the chilling tale of 
‘*meeting’’ Anderson’s spirit only a few 
years ago. 


“T was just laying there in bed and 
something woke me up,” Ernest Ray 
remembered. “‘I sat up, and there was 
three men: one a soldier, one who looked 
like a ship’s captain and Mr, Anderson. I 
knew who he was because he was the 
founder of the place there at Hurricane 
Mills.”’ 

“What do you want?’’ the frightened 
youth demanded of the three wraiths. 
They ignored him. 
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Loretta's Haunted Mansion 


Ernest Ray Lynn Scared To Death, 
Awakened And Chased From His Bed 
By Three Frightening Apparitions 


“They just went on talking among 
themselves, mumbling and saying that 
they wasn’t gonna’ do me no harm. They 
just wanted to know what I was doing 
there, because that used to be old J.C.’s 
room.” ; 

Ernest Ray wasn’t sure that the 
visitors would stay so affable. He 
bounded out of bed and hotfooted it out 
the door. 

“I was scared to death,”’ he admitted to 
CountryStyle, fiddling idly with his hat, 
decorated with a patchwork clutter of 
reproductions of old advertising labels. 
“So I went right downstairs and got 
Mom.” 


Loretta Lynn’s interest in seances and 
communication with the dead is well 
known, and it was only minutes before 
she, Ernest Ray, and his older sister 


““l was laying 
there in bed and 
something woke 

me up,” Ernest 
Ray recalls. “I 
sat up and there 
was threa men.” 
Unsure that his 
visitors would 
stay affable, Er- 
nest Ray bounded 
out of bed and 
hotfooted it out 
the door. 


Betty were gathered around a table with 
a candle on it. 


“We brought old J.C. back,’’ said 
Ernest Ray, ‘‘and he told us again that he 
didn’t mean to harm me. He just wanted 
to see who was living in his room.”’ 

The young man and the two women 
communicated with the spirit by using 
the candle and asking questions that 
could be answered ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.”’ The 
flame of the candle would flare brightly 
for ‘‘yes,’’ and wane for “‘no.”’ 


The late plantation owner’s com- 
panions of a few minutes before didn’t 
return. But Ernest Ray said he was able 
to identify them later through pictures 
owned by  Anderson’s great- 
granddaughter-in-law, Mrs. Murray 
Anderson. 


The Lynn family 
bought the man- 
sion at Hurricane 
Mills in 1967 for 
$220,000 and has 


spent thousands re- 
modeling the Civil 
War plantation 
home. Despite the 
remodeling, the 
ghosts of the three 
Confederates re- 
fused to move out. 


They were a ship’s captain named 
Horton, whose craft used to ply the Duck 
River, and a Civil War soldier. 


Soldiers on both sides were killed on 
the 1,450-acre plantation, and at least 19 
Confederates are said to have been 
buried somewhere on the grounds. The 
Lynns believe that all, or most of them, 
were later reburied elsewhere. 

The property is about 65 miles south- 
west of Nashville, and like another site 
the Lynns previously owned near 
Goodlettsville, it is rich land that was a 
much fought-over breadbasket during 
the Civil War. 

“There was no major battle there, but 
there was fighting going on all the time 
between the Yankees and the Rebels 
who were trying to protect the corn for 
the Confederacy,’’ Ernest Ray ex- 
plained. 

Residue of the fighting is still scattered 
all over the farmland, and Ernest Ray 
has found numerous pieces of old swords, 
bayonets and guns while roaming the 
woods and meadows, conjuring up the 
words to a new song or pondering on old 
battles. 

One of his favorite places for hunting 
Civil War treasures when the family 
lived at Goodlettsville was the crumbling 
ruins of an old stone wall soldiers used 
for cover more than a century ago. 

Ernest Ray has found artifacts there 
that have been overlooked by hundreds of 
searchers before him. 

‘‘What you do is imagine that you were 
a soldier then, and think about where you 
would be standing or kneeling down to 
shoot. 

“‘That’s what I do. Then I dig there, and 
usually I come up with something,’ he 
said. ‘“‘You don’t have to be psychic.” 


She's 7 Going On 27 


Little Staycee Sets Her Goal: 
Top Gal Star In Country Music 


She sat there, all decked out in 
yellow cowboy boots and a $150 
western outfit, and you had to 
believe Staycee Pfeil when she 
said she’s going to be the biggest 
female superstar in country 
music. 

Bigger even than Loretta Lynn 
and Tammy Wynette. 

And Staycee Pfeil has her whole 
life ahead of her to reach that 
goal. 

Because Staycee Pfeil is only 7 
years old. 


A bouncy youngster with wavy, 
shoulder-length hair, Staycee has 
been performing professionally 
for two years, and last fall, while 
wowing audiences at the Texas 
State Fair in Dallas, she was 
named ‘Miss Country Music 
U.S.A.” 


CountryStyle recently visited 
the pert little girl at her parents’ 
rustic mansion in Dallas and was 
treated to a private performance 
by the youngster who has ap- 
peared in shows with such stars 
as Waylon Jennings and Rusty 
Wier. 

As her father, wealthy Dallas 
lumberman Richard Pfeil, put a 
tape in the deck, Staycee went 
into her act, singing and dancing 
to her favorite song, I WANT TO 
BE A COUNTRY STAR, written 
especially for her by songwriters 
Mike Edward, Mike Fair and 
Linda St. Hilaire. 


Later, Staycee sat primly 
beside her mother on the living 


room sofa and fielded questions 
from CountryStyle like she had 
been dealing with the press for 
years. ~ 


“I started when I was 3 years 
old—just singing dance music. 
You know, songs from musicals,”’ 
she said. “‘Then when I was 4 I 
started singing country. I like 
everything country.” 

Her mother, Alana Pfeil, says 
she may have had some influence 
at the beginning of her daughter’s 
love affair with country music. 

Mrs. Pfeil performed as a 
country vocalist a few years ago 
in the Dallas area and has had a 
life-long interest in country 
music. 


Besides being blessed with a 
good, strong voice, Staycee has a 
number of other gifts that make 
her a total performer. 

Stage fright is something she 
has never experienced and her 
retentive memory has enabled 
her to learn more than 70 songs. 
And she is a pretty little girl with 
tons of energy packed into her 46- 
inch height. 

Staycee is a regular at the 
Grapevine Opry, rapidly 


becoming a showcase for budding- 


country performers in Texas. 
Despite her tender years, 
Staycee is a professional. 
Backstage at the Opry she 
calmly plays dominoes until it is 
time to perform. She then 
bounces on stage to do her act. 
Afterward, she returns to the 
domino game while other per- 
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formers pace nervously in the 
wings. 

Staycee enjoys showing off the 
some 85 trophies and crowns she 
has won in talent competions, but 
otherwise seems unimpressed 
with her success. 


Her parents have taught her 
that she will have to work hard if 
she really wants to be a success, 
and when asked what it will 
take to make it big, she says, 
“Practice, practice.” 

She is taking voice and guitar 
lessons and works constantly. 

After getting home from 
private school a little after noon, 
Staycee takes her nap just like 
any other 7-year-old. 

“And then I practice until 
Daddy comes home,”’ she says. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pfeil are keeping 
close watch and control over the 
youngster’s career. 

‘*As long as we can control it we 
want her to progress down the 
line until she makes a hit 
record,”’ her father says. 

The Pfeils have refused offers 
from agents who want to manage 
Staycee because the agents 
demand too much control and the 
parents want to protect their 
daughter. 
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The Guitar is just one of several popular 
instruments taught by the U.S. School of 
Music. If you prefer, learn the piano or spinet 
organ — all for far less than you'd pay a private 
teacher. Our course teaches you to play not 
just chords, but melody notes, chords and bass 


f you're like a lot of people 
who've taken up the guitar, 
you went out and bought your 
guitar with high hopes. You prob- 
ably bought a little instruction 
book to go with it, figuring all 
you had to do was to learn a few 
chords...and that with a bit of 
practice, you'd sound pretty good. 

But maybe now you're finding 
that what you've learned isn’t 
enough. Being able to strum some 
chords and sing a few songs is 
nice, of course—but you get tired 
of the same few songs after 
awhile. You'd like to be able to 
play other, harder songs...to play 
melody along with chords...to 
say things with your guitar that 
you feel inside, but haven't got 
the musical skills to express. 

If this is the way you feel, we'd 
like to help you get the skills you 
need. We'd like to teach you to 
play the guitar the right way... by 
note us well as by chords, and by 
notes and chords in combination. 
We'd like to teach you to read 
©1974 U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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U.S. School of Music 


music, too — so you won't be 
limited to just a few simple songs 
that you've memorized. We'd like 
to help you get the freedom and 
fulfillment you should be getting 
from your guitar—instead of 
frustration from not being able 
to play the way you want to. 

In short, we'd like to teach you 
the same kind of things you'd 
learn if you went to a good, thor- 
ough private teacher. The big dif- 
ference is that you teach yourself 
to play with the U.S. School of 
Music courses. By mail. 

You learn at home, on your 
own schedule. And it costs you 
a whole lot less. 

How do we teach you without 
seeing you in person? If you are 
17 or over, let us send you a free 
booklet that explains. To send for 
it, use the coupon. It could start 
you toward getting a lot more joy 
out of your guitar. 


U.S. School of Music 


“Home Study School Since 1898.” 


417 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 60605 


I'm interested in learning the secret of teaching myself to play the 
instrument checked bélow. Please send me. FREE, illustrated book- 
let. (Free .“‘Note-Finder™ included with Piano or Guitar booklet.) 
Iam under no obligation.. Check only one: 


(Piano [Guitar (pick style) [|] Spinet Organ (2 keyboards) 


Miss 
Address 


PRINT NAME 


AGE (17 OR OVER) 


City 


State 


Zip 


America’s Oldest Home Study School 2 
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Nashville Is Where The Recording Industry Is; 


The Rome Inn sits in an old residential 
section north of the University of Texas. 
It used to be an Italian food restaurant 
before becoming a part of what has 
become known as ‘’progressive country 
music” in Austin, Tex. 

It’s Monday night and the restaurant is 
packed with the curious blend of 
students, professional people, cowboys— 
all music fans that could only have been 
brought together by the evolution that 
has taken place in country music in 
general and Austin in particular during 
the past few years. 

‘‘The music is too damned loud!”’ cries 
out a short-sleeved coach Darrell Royal 
who doesn’t let the Longhorns’ spring 
football training interfere with his 
passion for country music. 

Royal is drinking Lone Star beer from 
a long-necked bottle and trying to talk 
with Pee Wee King, author of the 
TENNESSEE WALTZ, who is in town 
from Nashville to receive a hall-of-famer 
plaque from the conventioning Country 
Music Association. 

The band is Greezy Wheels, the first 
outfit in Austin to blend rock and 
traditional country into the type of 
musical recipe that is sweeping the 
nation. 

Tonight Greezy Wheels plays hard, fast 
rock songs with a heavy raunchy touch 


Bobby Hederman 
makes the bill- 
board atop the 

Armadillo World 
Headquarters 
come to life 
while young per- 
formers breathe 
life into the coun- 
try-music show- 
place that used to 
be an armory. 

Austin is the ideal 

place for “‘rebels’’ 
to break away 

from the Nash- 
ville stereotype 
and play their 
music their way. 
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here and there—boogie, Jazz, rock, 
bluegrass, gospel with a touch of porn 
here and there. 


Finally, what might be called a 
country-music song—COCAINE, 
COUNTRY MUSIC AND LONE STAR 
BEER. 


They follow it with PEACE IN THE 
VALLEY, though I don’t think Red Foley 
done it that way. 

A novice turns to Townsend Miller, the 
stockbroker-Austin music scene expert, 
and asks what kind of music they’re 
playing. 

Without hesitating, Miller says: 

“Texas funk.” That seemed to answer 
it all. 

Cleve Hattersley, the leader of Greezy 
Wheels, was a product of the streets of 
San Francisco. Six years ago friends 
talked him into moving to Austin. The 
young long-hair then began dealing in 
pot. This career was cut short at the 
Austin Municipal Airport when lawmen 
found 10 pounds of it in his suitcase. 

Hattersley organized the Greezy 
Wheels, trying to develop a meaningful 
occupation in an effort to stay out of jail 
while his conviction was on appeal. 

He ended up serving 11 months of a 
seven-year prison sentence but came 
out to help complete the musical 
evolution into ‘‘redneck rock’’—or 
whatever one chooses to call the new 
form—and to record albums for the 
London label. 
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Country-Music Hall of Famer Pee 
Wee King did a warmup act the 
night CountryStyle went on a so- 
journ of the Austin club scene. 


Hattersley’s audiences now include 
some of the state’s top law enforcement 
officers. ‘‘We’ve played parties for the 
attorney general,” he says. 


The band takes a break at Rome Inn 
and Pee Wee King jumps up to run after 
fiddlin’ Mary Egan to have a word with 


Is Where The Fun Is 


her. ‘I’m from Texas, too,’”’ Pee Wee 
calls out. 

Hattersley had discovered Mary, the 
daughter of a New Mexico college 
professor, at Threadgills, a place north of 
Austin where white-haired country 
traditionalist Kenneth Threadgill held 
jam sessions where anybody with guts 
enough could get up and sing and play. 

The Greezy Wheels were a key force in 
the growth of the new music scene that 
now includes, by actual count, more than 
400 musicians in more than 75 country- 
oriented bands now living and per- 
forming in Austin. 

Tonight at Rome Inn the audience 
includes Floyd Tillman, whose SLIPPIN’ 
AROUND, I LOVE YOU SO MUCH IT 
HURTS ME and other hits have sold 
more than 48 million records. Tillman is 
the latest in the big country-music names 
to make Austin his home. 


For one reason or another, writer- 
performers like Willie Nelson, Jerry Jeff 
Walker, Michael Murphey, Billy Joe 
Shaver, Asleep At The Wheel, Bobby 
Bridger, Steve Fromholz, B.W. 
Stevenson, Rusty Wier and others have 
chosen to spread their bedrolls in and 
around Austin. 


Jerry Jeff liked Austin because— 

“*”. I got a feelin’ 

Somethin’ that I can’t explain 

Like dancin’ naked 

In that high Hill Country rain.” 

Michael Murphey found— 

“Lone Star sippin’ and skinny dippin’ 

‘N’ steel guitars ’n’ stars 

Are just as good as Hollywood 

And them boogie woogie bars.”’ 

Doug Sahm of the Sir Douglas Quintet 
found Austin ‘really groovy.” 

And Asleep At The Wheel, after sam- 
pling Nashville and California before 
settling in Austin, recorded— 

“Don’t ask me why I’m goin’ to Texas 

It’s just the kind of place where I 
should be 

There’s a lot of room, beneath that 
Southern moon 

Texas, you’re a good old state by me.” 


Austin was the ideal place for 
‘‘outlaws”’ or “‘rebels’’ who wanted to 
break away from the Nashville 
stereotype and play their music and sing 
their lyrics their own way. 


With the University of Texas and its 
almost 50,000 students, Austin was a 
perfect setting for live entertainment. 

The Austin hill country is among the 
most scenic in the country. The weather 
is magical. And Austin is one of the least 
expensive metropolitan areas in the 
nation in which to live. 

‘‘Austin is a colony of musicians,’’ says 
Townsend Miller. ‘It has a congenial, 
laid back, unpressured, creative en- 


Jerry Jeff Walker (left) and Michael Murphey are among the hundreds of country-music artists who spread their bedrolls in and around Austin. 


‘Some People Call Austin A State Of Mind’ 


vironment. Nashville is too much hype 
and too artificial. 

“Nashville is where the recording 
industry is; Austin is where the fun is.” 

The Austin music scene is an im- 
portant, if not the most important, part of 
the lifestyle of the tall, lanky, 56-year-old 
Miller. 

By day, Miller is stockbroker for 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Inc. Six nights a week, he leaves work at 
5, goes home, gets about three hours 
sleep and gets ready for his second life. 


Sticking a flask of vodka in his hip 
pocket, Miller heads out to the country 
and western clubs, as many as 50 of them 
jumping with live entertainment at the 
same time. 


“Austin has more live country-music 

entertainment than any other city in the 
world,” said Miller. “It’s a pickers’ 
paradise and a listeners’ heaven.”’ 
* Miller got hooked on country music 
back in the 1920s when he bought his first 
Jimmie Rodgers’ record. After a brief 
career in journalism, Miller ended up in 
Austin a quarter-century ago where he 
worked for a state agency and, 17 years 
ago, became a stockbroker. 

Now Miller goes from club to club until 
3 in the morning, gets a few more hours 
sleep, and it’s back to work as a stock- 
broker. 

A typical after-midnight sojourn with 
Miller takes you from the smoke-filled 
Rome Inn to backstage as the Armadillo 
World Headquarters closes its per- 
formance, past the sea of empty cups, 
beer bottles and cigarette butts in the 
area where customers sit on the floor to 
listen to some of the biggest names in the 
country. 

A nightly Miller odyssey takes you 
through places like Castle Creek, the 
Split Rail, the Broken Spoke, the Soap 
Creek Saloon. 


“There’s no place in the world like the 
Armadillo World Headquarters,’’ says 
Miller about the country-music 
showplace that used to be an armory. 


And a couple days later, after his first 
performance at the Armadillo, young 
star Johnny Rodriquez says: ‘‘The Ar- 
madillo is unlike any place I’ve ever 
played. There’s something about the 
place.”’ 

At Castle Creek, a converted munitions 
warehouse, Steve Fromholz relates his 
ballads about everyday life, following 
them with a shot of tequilla and a gulp of 
beer. 

At the Split Rail, a drive-in restaurant- 
turned-saloon, white-haired Kenneth 
Threadgill, the man who gave Janis 
Joplin and countless others their start, 
yodels Jimmie Rodgers’ T FOR TEXAS, 
then, as the guitarists switch to a rock 


number, passes the bucket among the 
tables for donations to pay the band. 
At Soap Creek Saloon, a country 
dancehall on a rut-filled road, an un- 
booked jam session is holding court. 
“It’s Farmer Dave’s 29th birthday and 
he’s celebrating,” says owner. Carlyne 
Majer who with her husband George 
Majewski turned the Soap Creek Saloon 
from a frontier honky-tonk with frequent 
shootouts into a country-music showcase. 


Farmer Dave, wearing a baseball cap, 
celebrated in the wee hours with SET- 
TIN’ THE WOODS ON FIRE. The 
backup jammers included recording 
artist Alvin Crow of Alvin Crow and the 
Pleasant Valley Boys. 


The next night at the Soap Creek 
Saloon Marsha Ball and the Misery 
Brothers were playing the warmup. 


The sounds of country fill the Cas- 
tle Creek, a converted munitions 
warehouse in Austin. 


“How would you like to be a struggling 
musician playing to this audience?” 
asked Ken Moyer, manager of KOKE 
radio, the world’s first progressive- 
country-music station. 

The audience, because of the CMA 
convention, included some of the biggest 
names in country music—Charley Pride, 
Pee Wee King, Floyd Tillman, Doug 
Sahm, Bobby Bridger—the gamut of 
groupies and professionals who make 
music their business and the heads of 
every major recording company in 
America. 

The occasion: They were there for the 
performance of Willie Nelson, who would 
come on near midnight with his T-shirt, 
tennis shoes, headband and sunshine 
smile. 


Pee Wee King came on stage during 
the warmup. He started off by telling an 


old joke. Nobody laughed. Then he sang 
BONAPARTE’S RETREAT and _ the 
crowd clapped appreciatively. 

King told another bad joke. You could 
hear a pin drop. But the crowd was at- 
tentive as he sang BONAPARTE’S 
RETREAT. King’s jokes go over big at 
the Grand ’Ole Opry, but his brand of 
humor doesn’t fit at the Soap Creek 
Saloon. 

The audience this night included Ron 
Bledsoe. president of the Country Music 
Association and vice president of Nash- 
ville operations of Columbia Records. 

Beldsoe downplays any rivalry be- 
tween Nashville and Austin. We can all 
live together, he and other CMA leaders 
say, each prospering and not at the ex- 
pense of the other. 

“The rivalry has been exaggerated,” 
said Bledsoe. ‘I don’t see any great 
difference. Music is music wherever it 
exists.”’ 

What is called progressive country 
music now, said Bledsoe, is nothing new. 


“They’re playing the same country 
music that was being played 20 to 30 
years ago,”’ he said. ‘‘They’re where the 
roots of country music were 30 years 
ago.”’ 


Bledsoe said he is impressed with the 
Austin audiences that are made up of 
“the older, the younger, the straight, the 
rough looking a very mixed 
audience.” 

Some people call Austin a state of 
mind, but if that’s true, the state of mind 
has gone through a complete evolution 
during the past several years. 

A decade ago, Austin police once even 
raided a private after-hours drinking 
party, hauling a number of state 
representatives and senators to jail. 

Now long-hairs and _ short-hairs, 
dressing and smelling the way they 
choose, pay their money nightly to flock 
into saloons to hear artists without fear of 
on-duty policemen sniffing at the 
cigarette smoke. 


In fact, after state drug laws were 
revised, Austin police became the first in 
the state to issue misdemeanor 
citations—like a traffic ticket—to 
marijuana offenders instead of taking 
them to jail. 

But radio executive Moyer says the 
dope scene in Austin has diminished 
along with the folk-rock-country music 
brushfire. 


“The kids found that LSD was a bad 
scene,’’ says radio executive Moyer. 
“They found a new high—Lone Star 
Beer. It wasn’t long before ‘Give me a 
LSD’ meant ‘Lone Star Draft.’ ”’ 

Will Austin become another Nashville? 

No, say the most educated in the 
country-music scene. 

“Recording companies won’t move in 
here. There’s no need to, no reason to,”’ 
says Larry Watkins, manager of B.W. 
Stevenson, Steve Fromholz, Rusty Wier 
and Denim. 

“This is a cultural, artistic community, 
not a business community.”’ 


With the University of Texas and 
its almost 50,000 students, Austin 
is a perfect setting for live enter- 
tainment by young artists. 
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I was on the outskirts of a little southern town; trying to reach my 


destination before the sun went down..... the CB was blaring 
away on chanel 19..... when there came a little boy’s voice on 
the radio line; He said: ‘‘Breaker 19!..... Is anyone there? Come 


on back, truckers, and talk to Teddy Bear!”’ 


I keyed the mike and said: “You got it, Teddy Bear!’’ and a little 
boy’s voice came back on the air..... ‘* ‘Preciate the break—who 
we got on that end?”..... I told him my handle and he began: 


“I’m not supposed to bother you fellows out 
there..... Mom says you're busy and for 
me to stay off the air; but you see, I get 

lonely and it helps to talk..... ‘cause 
that’s all I can do..... I'm crippled, 
I can’t walk!” 


I came back and told him to fire 
up that mike..... and I’d talk , 
to him as long as he liked..... 
“This was my dad’s radio,” 
the little boy said; “But I 
guess it’s mine and mom’s 

now, ‘cause my dad’s dead!” 


“He had a wreck about a 

month ago..... he was try- 

ing to get home ina blinding 

snow..... Mom has to work 

now to make ends meet — 

And I’m not much help with 
my two crippled feet!” 


“She says not to worry..... 
that we'll make it alright..... 
But I hear her crying sometimes 
late at night; There’s just one thing 
I want more than anything to see.... 
Aw, I know you guys are too busy to 
bother with me! 


“But my dad used to take me for rides when he 
was home..... but that’s all over now since my daddy’s 
gone...”; Not one breaker came on the old CB as the little 
boy talked with me..... I tried to swallow a lump that wouldn’t 
stay down..... As I thought about my boy back in Greenville 
town. 


“Dad was going to take mom and me with him later on this year... 
I remember him saying: ‘Someday this old truck will be yours, 
Teddy Bear!’..... But I know now I will never get to ride an 18 
wheeler again..... but this old bas will keep me in touch with all 
my trucker friends!” 
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BY: DALE ROYAL, 
BILLY JOE BURNETTE, 
RED SOVINE and TOMMY HILL. 


“Teddy Bear’s gonna back on out now and leave you alone ‘cause 
it’s about time for mom to come home..... Give me a shout when 
you're passing through..... and I'll surely be happy to come back 
to you!” 


I came back and said: “Before you go, 10—-10..... What’s your 
home 20, little CB friend?’”..... He gave me his address and I 
didn’t hesitate. .. .this hot load of freight would just have to wait!’ 


I turned that truck around on a dime and headed 
for Jackson Street, 229..... I round the 
corner and got one heck of a shock..... 
18 wheelers were lined up for three city 
blocks! 


Every driver for miles around 
had caught Teddy Bear’s call 
Be seo and that little crippled 
boy was having a ball; for 
as fast as one driver would 
carry him in, another would 
carry him to his truck and 
take off again. 


Well, you better believe I 
took my turn riding Teddy 
Bear. 5.2: and then carried 
him back in and put him 
down in hischair..... and if 
I never live to see happiness 
again..... I saw it that day in 
the face of that little man. 


We took up a collection for him 
before his mama got home... each 
driver said goodbye and then they 
were gone... . He shook my hand with - 
his mile long grin and said: “So long, 
trucker—I’ll see you again!” 


I hit the Interstate with tears in my eyes. . . 
I turned on the radio and got another surprise; 
“Breaker 19!’’ came the voice on the air..... “Just one 

word of thanks from Mama Teddy Bear!” 


“We wish each and every one a special prayer for you..... You 
made a little crippled boy’s dream come true..... I'll sign off 
now, before I start to cry..... May God ride with you..... 
10=—4..... and goodbye!” 


Reprinted by permission. 
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Dash For Life In Cattle Stampede 
Helped Dottsy Launch Her Career 


It was a hot, hard but fun job 
for the pretty young blonde with 
lively eyes and easy smile. 

Mainly she was a waitress, 
serving the vacationers visiting 
Alamo Village, an ‘old West” 
tourist spot near Bracketville in 
Southwest Texas. 

But as a special treat for the 
girl—and the vacationers—there 
was a regularly scheduled cattle 
stampede right through the 
re-created frontier town. 

Dottsy Brodt literally raced 
headlong into show business, her 
hair flying and feigned terror on 
her face as she “‘played’’ the part 
of a frontier girl racing from the 
dusty street to escape a charging 
herd of wild cattle. 

She soon performed on the 
same billing with Moe Bandy and 
Asleep At The Wheel for the 
directors of the Country Music 
Association. 


Her name was no longer 
Dottsy Brodt—now it was just 
plain ‘‘Dottsy.”’ That was the idea 
of Happy Shahan, owner of 
Alamo Village, who became 
Dottsy’s manager. 


Shahan said he picked the 
single word name ‘‘because it’s 
kind of tricky.” 

Dottsy’s a senior at the 
University of Texas in Austin 
where she majors in special 
education while still managing 


able to get anywhere else. 


. 


Dear CountryStyle: 


answers. You asked for it. 


Current performer: 
Male 

Old time performer: 
Male 


Recent 
Golden Oldie 


scores of personal appearances 
around the nation. 

Her very first record, STORMS 
NEVER LAST, hit the top 10 on 
the national charts. TLL BE 
YOUR SAN ANTONE ROSE 
appeared to be headed in the 
same direction. Next came THE 
SWEETEST THING, another 
promising number. 

The key to success, Dottsy, a 
native of Seguin in the German 
Hill country of Texas, told 
CountryStyle, is “‘patience.”’ 

“One thing it takes any en- 
tertainer is patience. I had 
patience,” she said. 

It seemed that in less than a 
year, Dottsy had brushed the 
Alamo Village dust from her 
dress, smoothed her hair and 
become a country-music star. But 
Dottsy’s success story had begun 
a long time ago. 

At Seguin, Dottsy was the 
8-year-old girl who intrigued 
the townsfolk with her big voice 
while singing in the choir of 
Emanuel’s Lutheran Church. 

Two years later, Dottsy sang 
with two 12-year-old guitar 
pickers, Clark Grein and Mike 
Brandon, at a fireman’s con- 
vention. They became an instant 
hit. 

Clark taught Dottsy how to play 
the guitar. In the mid-1960s, they 
played numerous variety shows, 
club appearances, talent shows 
and charity benefits. Winning a 
radio station talent contest, 


We think we have a pretty good idea of what you want in 
CountryStyle, but we’d like to be sure. That’s what we’re all 
about—giving you what you want and what you haven’t been 


So, if you have a pen or pencil around (borrow or steal one 
if you don’t), how about filling out the questionnaire below? 

You'd be doing us a big, big favor. We'll repay you by 
giving you an even better magazine. 


Thanks, 
The Editors 


Okay, I'll do it this time but you’d better not be wasting 
my time. Don’t blame me if you don’t like some of the 


1. Who’s your favorite country star? 


Female 


Penge’ a Sto ee 


2. What’s your favorite country song? 


3. What’s your favorite country group? 


4. Where do you hear most of your country music? List 
1-2-3 order: 
Radio__ Records Tapes Concerts 
Other (specify) 
5. If you listen to country music on the radio, what times 
do you listen most? 
Morning Afternoon Evening 
Other (specify) 
6. Where? : 
In car At home Other (specify) 


Clip and Mail to: CountryStyle Survey, 11058 W. Addison St., Franklin Park, Ill, 60131 


Dottsy is a student at 
the University of Texas 
where she majors in 
special education 

while still managing 
scores of personal 
appearances around the 
country. The key to 
success, the pert coed 
tells CountryStyle, 

is “patience.” “You 
can make it in anything 
with patience and 
determination,” the 
young singer claims. 


Dottsy and Clark performed with 
the Grand Ole Opry at the San 
Antonio Municipal Auditorium. 

In 1969, Dottsy won the Seguin 
Junior Miss pageant and went on 
to win first place in the talent 
division of the Texas State Junior 
Miss Contest: 

In 1972, her first year at the 
University of Texas, Dottsy 
formed her own band—‘‘Meadow 
Muffin.”’ 


Do you own: 

Phonograph 
8. Did you pay: 

Less than $200 


9. What do you like most about CountryStyle? 


Tape player 
More than $200 


John Taylor, publisher of the 
Seguin newspaper, first told 
Shahan, owner of Alamo Village, 
about Dottsy and asked Shahan, a 
ranchman and show business 
entrepreneur, to give her a 
chance. 

“T told him to have Dottsy get 
permission from her parents and 
come to see me and I would give 
her a chance,” said Shahan. “She 
never showed up.” 


Hi Fi 


| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

I 
I 

l 

10. What do you like least? 
11. What would you like to see more of? 
12. Do you work? What do you do? 
13. Do you make more than $15,000-a-year: 
Less than $15,000:: | 

14. Do you read: | 
Time/Newsweek__Rolling Stone__Country Music Magazine_ | 
Music City News __ Other (specify) | 

15. Which of these do you like best? I 
Why? | 

16. Do you read the ads in these magazines? Yes__No_____ 
17. What sort of ads interest you the most? 
18. Do you smoke (tobacco only, please)? Yes___No 
19. What do you drink most? | 
Beer___ Scotch Bourbon Mixed drinks | 
Other | 

20. Do you think this questionnaire is too darn long? | 
Yes Nou 
Name 
I 

Address 
Male Female Age 
I 

I 


Two years later, Shahan was at 
a hotel sales management 


association convention in San 
Antonio and heard Dottsy per- 
form. He asked for her to join him 
at his table. 

“I’m the girl who didn’t show 
up,” she introduced herself. 

But she signed in 1973 as a 
member of the Alamo Village 
cast, doing five shows daily made 
up of music, singing and western 
melodrama. 

“TI was a waitress between 
shows, too,” she said. 

A year later, Shahan and 
Dottsy showed up at Nashville, 
made a demonstration record 
and Shahan proceeded to sell 
RCA on a contract for Dottsy. 

It was what she had spent most 
of her life dreaming about, but 
never felt she could reach it until 
the exposure of film-making and 
country music at the South Texas 
resort. 


“That is when this whole thing 
really got to me,”’ she said. ‘‘I 
met with about a dozen other 
young people, who were trying to 
decide the same thing about 
themselves. 


‘“‘We worked together, en- 
tertained together, had fun and 
talked many hours about the 
country music field and show 
business. We saw movies and 
television shows being made at 
the Village. We played parts as 
extras in a number of scenes. 

“For example, we were listed 
as run-ons. That meant that a 
cattle stampede would be started 
down the main street of the 
Village. We would have to run on 
and off the street in the face of the 
stampede.” 

For the future, Dottsy intends 
to keep enjoying her stardom, 
working with underprivileged 
children and singing and en- 
tertaining. 

“You can make it in anything 
with patience and _ deter- 
mination.” she said. 
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Three New Albums To 
Turn Your Summer Into Song- 
From Capitol Country! 


be Eal sd 


JESSI COLTER Diamond In The Rough 

This is Jessi’s third Capitol album preceded by “I’m 
Jessi Colter’ and ‘Jessi’. Includes four original 
songs by Jessi, the title track by Donnie Fritts and 
Spooner Oldham, and two Lennon and McCartney 
tunes ("Get Back" and “Hey Jude”)! Produced by 
Ken Mansfield and Waylon Jennings. ST-11543 
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MERLE HAGGARD and The Strangers 


FUOOULUUUUO UO 


My Love Affair With Trains 

This is Merle’s tribute to railroads and their place in 
America’s heritage. Includes Red Lane's “The Com- 
ing And The Going Of Trains’, Ronnie Reno's “Union 


Station”, his hit single “Here Comes The Freedom 
Train”, and the title song by Dolly Parton. ST-11544 


ASLEEP AT THE WHEEL 

Wheelin’ and Dealin’ 

Their goodtime, down home, fancy pickin’ and pluck- 
in’ music swings its way through Bobby Troup'’s 
“Route 66” and Doug Kershaw's “Cajun Stripper’: 
This is Western Swing at its best! ST-11546 


It was four in the morning but it 
seemed like midnight all over again. The 
birds weren’t awake and there were still 
a few drunks on the dark Nashville 
streets. 

When the phone rang, it was a little too 
close to my head. I punched it, thinking it 
was an invader. 

On the phone was singer-producer- 
celebrity-country person Bobby Bare. 
But at four in the morning, he wasn’t 
singing and he didn’t sound anything like 
THE WINNER. He was yawning and 
mumbling. 

“‘Hey,’’ he said, ‘“‘you ready to go 
fishing?”’ 

Bobby Bare is an_ enthusiastic 
fisherman who has probably wet a line in 
every lake between DETROIT CITY and 
the southern swamps of MARIE 
LOUVEAU. Between recording dates 
and concert appearances, Bare likes to 
fish. 

Bare yawned again but I knew he was 
waking up—every time the word 
“fishing’”’ was used, a surge of energy 
crept into his voice. 

“‘Wellhere’s the directions,”’ Bare said. 
“Take this road to that cut-off and go left 
at Hickory and you'll see the lake. It’s 
real big. You go over a bridge to this 
waffle house—you can’t see it from the 
road because it’s behind the hill—and 
we'll meet you there.”’ 

Driving primarily by instinct, I found 
the waffle house. It was a bright spot in 
the night, a big sign like a beacon in the 
Tennessee fog. 


Inside, the place was nearly full. The 
jukebox was playing and folks were 
drinking coffee and talking. 


I searched for Bare and his buddy, Bill 
Thomerson, but they weren’t around yet. 

Halfway through breakfast, Bare and 
Thomerson walked in. Bare, tall and 
lean, wrapped in a quilted jacket, rubbed 
the last traces of sleep out of his eyes. 
Bill, walking fast and fidgeting, wide- 
awake, slid into the seat across from 
mine. 

We all said good morning and drank 
some coffee. 

“‘We’re going to fish the Paula Priess,”’ 
Bobby said. “It’s a pretty big lake. It 
kind of snakes around and there are deep 
channels and cuts all through it. And 
there are trees on the bottom from when 
the bottom used to be the top.” 


“They get a lot of nice fish outta the 
lake,’ Bill Thomerson said. “I know 
there’s big bass and walleye and pike in 
here but I don’t think anybody fishes for 
them anymore. Everybody fishes for 
rockfish.” 

Tennessee has been gripped by ‘‘rock- 
fish fever.”’ The rockfish is a land-locked 
version of the East Coast striped bass. 
They get big and mean and any fisherman 
worth his tackle loves to catch them. 

The typical rockfish boat is as well 
equipped as a submarine scanner. There 
are sonar fish-finders, and even more 
complicated radar units that draw maps 
of the lake bottom. There are built-in 
baitwells and electric trolling motors and 
swivel seats and sophisticated rods and 


The fish aren’t biting, so Bobby 
takes a break for a cigarette. 


reels for bringing in the monsters once 
they’ve been located. The only possible 
item missing is a depth charge. 


A man had better know what he is 
doing before he sets foot into one of these 
Tennessee ‘rockfish’ rigs. Fortunately, 
we used Bill Thomerson’s rig and he and 
Bare both knew what they were doing. 


When we reached the landing, Bill slid 
the trailer and boat into the lake with 
practiced ease. Then, Thomerson 
jumped out of the car and Bare took over. 

The launching only took a few seconds. 
Bill unhooked the boat and jumped in, 
Bare wheeled the car back and slammed 
on the brakes. The boat scooted smoothly 
into the water. No problem. 

In another minute, we were out on the 
lake. The fog was so thick the only way to 
tell that there were other boats on the 


Bill Thomerson and Bobby Bare scan the horizon for a better fishing hole. None came their way 
that day, but half the fun of fishing is going fishing. Catching fish is a bonus. 


water was to listen for the sound of their 
motors. 

We headed out about a mile from the 
landing and Bill, who was driving, slowed 
the boat. We were between two points in a 
sort of channel that the fish-finder in- 
dicated was very deep. 

“T caught some big fish here,” 
Thomerson said. 

“Yeah,” Bare added. “They sort of 
congregate here sometimes.”’ 


Thomerson and Bare studied the fish- 
finder as Bill cruised over the spot. The 
fish-finder is a little gadget that sends 
signals down into the water. The signals 
bounce back off any object below. If the 
fish are thick in one general area, ‘‘the 
thing lights up like a damn Christmas 
tree.’’ That’s a fish-finder. 


The fish-finder lit up. 

“Hey Bare, what do you think?” 
Thomerson said, studying the scanner. 

“Could be fish,’’ Bare said. Bill cruised 
back over the spot where they had seen 
the blips on the screen. 

“Yeah, it looks good.” 

“Naw, it’s tree tops,’’ Bobby said 
softly. 

“‘Doesn’t look like tree tops to me. 
Anyway, the reading is at 35 feet and this 
water is over 100 feet deep. Those would 
have to be awful big trees,” Bill said. 

“It’s tree tops,’’ Bare said again. 

“T think it’s fish,” Bill said positively. 
Bobby shrugged. 

“So let’s fish.” 

Five minutes later, Bare yanked on his 
rod and dragged up a three-foot branch. 

“Tree tops,’ Bare said again. 


Later, when we had moved to another 
spot, Bare and Bill had another con- 
ference on whether we were over 
tree tops or fish. When Bill’s rod did a 
double flip, he almost fell out of the boat 
in his mad scramble to retrieve it. 


“Did you see that?”’ he said, huffing 
and puffing. 

When Bill recovered from the ex- 
citement of his ‘‘almost”’ fish, and Bare 
and I were through laughing, Bare told 
him: 

“T pulled your line.” 

“You did not,” Bill said. 

“No. But I would’ve if I could’ve.” 

We didn’t catch any fish. The scanner 
kept saying they were there but we didn’t 
see any. 

“You know,” Bill said, ‘‘I was out here 


fishing with a good buddy one time when 
this strange thing happened. I looked up 
in the sky and saw this big thing floating 
down to the lake. I yelled and the guy 
looked around just in time to see this 
thing settle into the water. Well he yelled 
Yaaaaaaaaah! and got all excited and 
wanted to leave right away before the 
thing got us.”’ 
Thomerson chuckled. 


‘*As it turned out, it was just a weather 
balloon. Something happened to it.’’ 


And that’s the way it went. To make up 
for the lack of fish, Bare and Bill and I 
traded stories. 

Back at Bare’s waterfront home we 
stood around on the dock and practiced 
casting. Bare’s kids—Bobby Jr., 
Shannon and Angela—came rambling 
down to the dock from the house wanting 
to see all the fish. We pulled a dozen tiny 
bass out of the baitwells and showed 
them. They weren’t impressed. 

Still in all, it was a fun day. As any real 
fisherman knows, half the fun of fishing 
is going fishing. Catching fish is a bonus. 

Being in a boat with good people, 
sharing stories and admiring the way the 
world is made, is a fine way to spend a 
day. 

And besides, Bobby Bare and Bill 
Thomerson both told me—next time we'll 
catch fish. 


Bobby Jr. isn’t too impressed with 
Bare’s meager catch of fish. 
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Smiles and chit- 
chat start the 
evening out right 
as Conway T witty 
and Loretta Lynn 
arrive for their 
annual recording 
session. Warmth of 
the first few min- 
utes sets the 
mood for the 
work. 


‘Closed Session’ Opens For CountryStyle 
The Magic Of Loretta & Conway 
As They Cut Another Hit Album 


Country duos have become as common as 
dollars in a bank vault. 

It’s simple logic: put two stars together and 
the result will be a sure success. 

The track record is impressive. George Jones 
and Tammy Wynette, Porter Wagoner and Dolly 
Parton, Waylon Jennings and Jessi Colter, Bill 
Anderson and Mary Lou Turner—all have en- 
joyed success in their joint recording sessions. 

But the king and queen of duets have to be 
Conway Twitty and Loretta Lynn. The albums 
they record become Nashville diamonds, pulling 
down every award around. 

Their latest effort—in what has become an 
annual affair—is called UNITED TALENT. The 
hit single THE LETTER, which was written by 
Conway Twitty and Charles Haney, has already 
been culled from the album and is roaring to the 
top of the charts. 

But it is no surprise. 

““&\ single by Loretta and Conway means a No. 
1 record and instant recognition for your song,”’ 
songwriters insist. 

“This session is always doubly important 
because you are working with two super talents 
instead of one. We aim for a potential single on 
each song, so much detail and painstaking work 
go into this session,’’ said Owen Bradley, who is 
known as the Father of the Nashville Sound. 

Bradley recently retired as vice president of 
the Country Music Division of MCA Records, but 
continues to produce both artists individually 
and as a duet. 

“| wouldn’‘t say that | place any less emphasis 
on my sessions as an individual than. with 
Loretta,” grins Conway. ‘They are both very 
important to me. | believe in giving it all you 
have got in the studio.” 

“What do | think of our recording sessions?’ 
Loretta said, eyes twinkling. ‘’Well, we got to 


keep winning those awards ... don’t want to 
: nisi break our record.” 
The song is recorded, but is it good enough? CountryStyle was given permission to be in- 
Loretta and Conway listen to the playback of side the ‘‘closed session’ to capture random 
their first effort. Their ears are tuned to every photos of the annual event. 
note for the harmony in their voices. It was a night to remember. 
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First order of 
business is to go 
over the songs and 
decide on the ar- 
rangements. Back- 
up help comes 
from Dave Thorn- 
hill, lead guitar- 
ist of Loretta’s 
Coal Miner, L.E. 
White (back- 
ground) and Aleen 
Jackson of Twitty 
Bird Music. 


Loretta waits for her intro to 
begin. Her pensive mood goes 
with the song she is about to 
record... asad one. 


Conway listens intently to the 
musicians and psyches him- 
self for the tear-jerking verse 
he is about to sing. 


Ideas are batted 
back and forth 
among Loretta, 
Conway and the 
duet’s producer, 
Owen Bradley, un- 
til each is satisfied. 
Creativity—not 
compromise—is the 
key factor to a hit 
record. The feel of 
the song must be 
just right. 


“Hold it, hold it. Someone 
hit a wrong note. Let’s go 
back to the bridge and pick 
it up there, boys,” Bradley 
calls out to the musicians. 


“One down and 
nine to go,”’ quips 
Loretta to Conway 
and Owen after 
the first song gets 
the green light. 

A few minutes for 
a break, and the 
procedure begins 
anew. More than 
12 hours of sol- 

id recording go 
into the final 
product, which 
plays for less than 
30 minutes. 
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Country Boy From Ireland Slips 
Toe-Tapping Sounds Of Country 


Into Swank East Side Of NYC 


By ROBIN DOUGHERTY 


Hugh O’Lunney is a pint-sized Irishman who slipped a 
twangy guitar into the LULLABYE OF BROADWAY. 

And those high-rent New Yorkers looking for the 
culprit that slipped country music into Manhattan’s 
swank East Side couldn’t find a less likely looking 
suspect. 

Hugh’s a smooth-looking gentleman with thick 
graying hair, the lilt of Mother Ireland in his voice, a 
County Cavan twinkle in his eye, and the obvious cool of a 
successful Manhattan restaurateur—which he is. 

Four years ago Hugh, already owner of a steak house 
smack in the middle of Manhattan, opened a club on the 
East Side. 

Rock was what the customers apparently wanted— 
and that’s what Hugh gave them. 

But Hugh, lounging at the bar at O’Lunney’s, told 
CountryStyle he sensed something happening in the 
world of music. 

‘T could see that rock’s popularity might be waning a 
little. I did a little survey among the customers to find 
out just what sort of music they’d like to hear. 

“It didn’t take too much researching to realize that 
although a lot of New Yorkers put country music down, 
underneath they really enjoy it,’’ Hugh said. 


Hugh’s survey confirmed something the dapper 
businessman learned long ago when he was a kid 
dreaming of emigrating to America. 


‘In the forties, I was living in my native Swanlinbar 
in County Cavan in Ireland. I heard American country 
music coming over the Armed Services radio from 
Germany,”’ Hugh recalled. 

That started a lifelong love for the country sound that 
he managed to keep alive through the years—despite the 
country-music drought he finally broke in the big city. 

So the country boy from Ireland converted his East 
Side club into “‘a country joint.” 

It’s a good-looking nitery nestled among classy small 
restaurants, boutiques and singles bars a horseshoe toss 
from the United Nations. 

And it is phenomenally popular. 

O’Lunney’s is the place where the really “big” 
country-music stars drop in when they are working in 
the New York area. 

“TI remember Charley Pride coming in one night,” 
recalled Hugh. “I introduced him to the band and he 
said, ‘I don’t wanta talk, I wanta sing!’ He got up and 
sang with the group for more than an hour. The sweat 


was literally pouring off his body. He put everything into 
its 

Other recent visitors have been Waylon Jennings and 
Marilyn Sellars. 


On Monday night, Hugh personally conducts auditions. 
Anyone with a country act can get up—using the sound 
equipment of the evening’s band—and try for a regular 
spot. 


All country styles are welcome, from traditional 
through contemporary and progressive. Listening to one 
band recently, O’Lunney decided they were very good 
but not quite right for his audience. He made a phone call 
and got them a gig in another place. 

“O’Lunney’s is the best club around from a per- 
former’s viewpoint,’’ Mark Ferguson, who plays there 
frequently, told CountryStyle. “It’s something of a 
showcase, and the audience really comes to listen.” 

Hugh O’Lunney—like his place—is what New York 
Irishmen call ‘“‘pretty green,” meaning he maintains 
strong ties with Irish culture and tradition. 


‘‘Home in Ireland,” he says, ‘‘Merle Haggard, Johnny 
Cash, Loretta Lynn—all the big American singers—are 
really popular. And every time there’s a new country hit 
it’s recorded by native singers right away.” 


This sense of history and cross-cultural influence is 
clear in O’Lunney’s choice of performers. 

The musical gamut runs from traditional purist to folk 
to the progressive sounds of country music. 

Asked if he planned to book the country superstars in 
the future, Hugh O’Lunney smiled and said simply, ‘‘No. 
But as for quality—why the music here is great, truly 
great.”’ 

O’Lunney’s, at 914 Second Ave. (near 49th Street), 
comes as something of a surprise to anyone wandering 
through the neighborhood. 

“T never, ever, expected to find anything like this 
around here,”’ said David Purser, a rugged floor sander 
from Charlotte, N.C., who says he counts a lot of the 
country greats among his personal friends. 


“I remember the very first night I was in New York,” 
he said, ‘‘Boy, I was nervous and homesick. A friend 
from Hoboken, N.J., brought me over here—and I mean 
to tell you, it sounded like home!” 


Dark-suited businessmen who had never been in- 
terested in country music until it appeared in their own 
territory are found toe-tapping in the crowd. 


O‘Lunney’s: Smack-dab in the swank East Side. 
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Smooth-looking Hugh O’Lunney has the ob- 
vious cool of a highly successful restaurateur. 


‘“‘When Hugh ran that survey to see if folks wanted 
country here,” one said, ‘‘I told him—Hughie, if you put 
that twangy stuff in here I’ll never darken your door 
again! And I didn’t darken it—for a while. Now I love the 
place more than ever.” 

A middle-aged couple told CountryStyle they drive an 
hour to get here from their home town in New Jersey, at 
least twice a month. 

Hugh O’Lunney has a quiet, easy manner but is ob- 
viously very much the ramrod of his organization, all the 
way from right-off-the-boat Irish waitresses to 
professional publicity people. 


‘We have not yet reached our full potential here,”’ he 
told CountryStyle. ‘I’ve been learning the business 
myself—all the ins and outs of an exculsively country 
situation in New York.” 


Hugh lives in the Bronx with his wife and three young 
children. His wife doesn’t mind his night-owl schedule. 

“Believe it or not,” he says, ‘‘we listen to records a 
lot!’’? What kind of music? 

“‘Country,”’ Hugh says. 

Then Hugh O’Lunney sipped at a cup of coffee and 
smiled. 

“Tt always surprises me,’’ he said, “‘to find people who 
like country but think they should pretend otherwise. 
Why, admitting what you like—that’s nothing but a sign 
of maturity!” 
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A swinging hoedown, New York Style. 


CountryStyle 


Now Tom T. Hall 
reveals his own 
special formula 
for successful 
songwriting so 
you can use it 
foo... 


HOW I WRITE SONGS— 
WHY YOU CAN 
BY TOM T. HALL 


Here, at last, is the perfect book for anyone who aspires to write songs, 
and everyone who is already trying his hand with the pen. It’s 160 pages 
of songwriting know-how from one of country music’s best, Tom T. Hall. 
Now he reveals his own proven methods and shows how you can use them 
too. In one place, you'll find all the essential songwriting rules, the defini- 
tions of songwriting lingo, and what makes a song country, ballad, pop or 
part of any other major school of music. You'll see the basic requirements 
of good lyrics, how to select a song subject and handle rhyming. You'll 
discover little known tricks of trade to make your music more exciting. 
There are tips on writing for TV and commercials. And most important, 
there’s a whole chapter on the mechanics of publishing, where you see 
how to protect your song and get it to a publisher. It’s all here between 
the covers of this great new book—even a brief history of how Tom T. 
solved his own songwriting problems. Don’t wait, order right now and also 


get a special FREE BONUS! NOW ONLY $7.95 


pa a a a a A 


= = SENDTO: TomT. Hall C.S. 795 9 
4 c/o CountryStyle Dear Tom, g 
11058 W. Addison St., 
| Franklin Park, IIl., 60131 Please send me copies of your book, HOW | | 
4 WRITE SONGS—WHY YOU CAN. | enclose $7.95 in i 
y IN caw es 5 Ss Se Se PZ ea pe eR full payment for each one. g 
| TOSS as Se IN Sa eg ee oat O check © money order enclosed for $ a 
(Ill. residents add~-sales tax.) Non-U.S. residents add 
| Gityecssa NSS ere eS tater sa gee ey yeoraneee Ue $2.50 extra for postage and handling. i 
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Politicians in Washington talk a lot about cutting 


waste and saving money, but that’s about all they do— - 


talk. 

That was before a guy named J. Paul Bolduc came to 
town. Everybody figured he’d be just like all the other 
so-called efficiency experts hired by the government to 
tell it how to cut down on paper work. Instead of cutting 
paper work, these ‘‘experts’’ actually add to it by filing 
more unnecessary and unread reports. 


But this guy Bolduc is different. He came to 
Washington to work. 

In just six months at the Agricultural Department he 
has eliminated 11,500 forms, discontinued 700 reports 
and put in other shortcuts that have saved the taxpayers 
a whopping $27 million. 

“It’s a miracle!” exclaimed Sen. Ed Muskie, the 
Maine Democrat who has seen his share of reformers 
come and go. ‘‘He’s eliminated 26 per cent of the forms 
and 16 per cent of the reports and he’s still not finished.” 


When Bolduc, 36, arrived in town the big shots at the 
Ag Department were fixin’ to build yet another new 
office building to handle the mounting paper work. 
“Hold your horses,” cautioned Bolduc and he began 
walking around the seven-and-a-half miles of corridors 
in the existing buildings. He found enough wasted space 
to put in everything that was going to be housed in the 
new building and still have room left over. 


Bolduc’s secret? He was born a poor boy. 

“When I see waste it bothers me,’ he told Coun- 
tryStyle. “I was raised to hate waste.’’ He found a lot to 
hate in Washington. 

It should be noted that farm production has not been 
hurt by the reduction of forms and reports. 


Booze is bad news for truckers. In one of three fatal 
tractor-trailer accidents, the drivers were operating 
their rigs while impaired by alcohol, according to a 
recent study by the American Association for 
Automotive Medicine. Researchers checked the blood of 
150 dead drivers and found one third had a level of point 
10 or higher—enough to nail them for driving while 
impaired in most states. 


Man-Of-Many-Hats Dennis Weaver 
Feathering His Nest With Music 


Poor Boy Cuts Government Waste, Saves You Money 


Caution: Efficiency Expert At Work 


Okay Women Libbers 
Laurence Coughlin, R-Pa., has introduced a bill that will 
require women in the Armed Forces to serve in combat 


. . . you asked for it! Rep. 


the same as men. The bill prohibits ‘sexual 
discrimination” in combat assignments. Well gals, talk 
to a guy whose been at Anzio, Guadalcanal, Pork Chop 
Hill or the Mekong Delta—he’ll tell you you haven’t 
missed a thing. 


Congresswoman Pat Schroeder is passing out plastic 
bags containing three marbles.and a note that reads: 
“Hold marbles and listen to Republican politicians. 
Each time you believe one, drop a marble. When you’ve 
lost all your marbles, you’re a Republican.” Pat’s a you- 
know-what from Colorado. 


Bookkeepers are slowly adding up the cost to the 
taxpayers for last year’s overseas congressional 
junkets. The subtotal has already passed $1.2 million 
with more to come. A federal law requires that itemized 
accounts of foreign travel be submitted each year by 


March 18. At the last check, I discovered 14 out of 18 
standing Senate committees have failed to obey the law. 


Smoking will be outlawed on all federal property if a 
bill introduced by Rep. Robert F. Drinan, D-Mass., gets 
passed. The Jesuit priest wants no smoking in offices, 
lounges, cafeterias, hallways and elevators. His bill 
would also forbid smoking on all interstate buses, trains 
and planes. 


New postal regulations require mailmen to walk 
across patrons’ lawns while delivering the mail. Citizens 
are enraged when they see the mailman clomping across 
a freshly seeded area. Letter carriers are complaining 
that the regulation orders them to trespass. Some are not 
as worried about breaking the law as they are about 
screwing up their annual Christmas shakedown of postal 
patrons. 


CRIB NOTES: Employees of the crime-fighting Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration are protesting a 
plan to move their office in Washington. The reason: The 
crime rate is three times higher in the new location .. . 
Former Texas Gov. John Connally quipped: “Hubert 
Humphrey would have to serve two terms if elected 
President because it would take one term for his 
inaugural address’ ... Watergate reporter Bob 
Woodward just bought a mansion in fashionable 
Georgetown that has a seven- by four-foot sunken green 
marble bathtub once used by PLAYBOY in a centerfold 
. .. Chevy Chase, NBC’s hot new Saturday night comic, 
told a Washington black-tie affair that President Ford’s 
new campaign slogan is: “‘If he’s so dumb, how come 
he’s President?’’ Laughing loudest in the crowd was a 
good sport named Gerry Ford. . . Censored from Hubert 
Humphrey’s new book is this passage: ‘‘As midnight 
struck on Dec. 31, 1968, I went into the bathroom and 
flushed the toilet. A silly gesture, but it seemed ap- 
propriate.” 
Be good now—hear? 


Dennis Weaver is a man who 
wears many hats. 

First it was Chester, the 
lovable, gimpy sidekick of Matt 
Dillon on GUNSMOKE. Then 
came the game warden, sharing 
the TV screen with a 700-pound 
bear in GENTLE BEN. Then it 
was Sam McCloud in the highly 
rated NBC MYSTERY MOVIE 
series. 

But Dennis Weaver has shown 
CountryStyle still another hat— 
that of a country-music recording 
star. 

Weaver is in the process of 
cutting his third country album, 
and is writing most of the 
material himself. 

Weaver has a style all his own, 
but also has his heroes in the 
country field. ‘Willie Nelson is a 
good friend of mine,’’ Weaver 
told CountryStyle. “I have high 
regards for his music and what 
he’s doing.” 

As for his own style, Weaver 
said, ‘‘I guess you’d call what I do 
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country pop, or relevant country 
or progressive country.” 

Weaver hopes this third album 
will meet with more success than 
the first two by putting it under a 
new label. 

“My last one was on the 
Novation label out of Chicago. I’d 
rather be with somebody I have 
more physical proximity with,” 
he told CountryStyle. ‘“The first 
two (albums) were very quiet. 
The music industry is so bollixed 
up ... it’s more confusing than 
the motion picture industry.” 

Weaver blamed the limited 
success of his first two albums on 
poor planning and distribution. 

“There are so many ways an 
album can get derailed or an 
artist can be set aside. It’s very 
frustrating at times,” he went on. 
“You can have a good product, 
and if you don’t have the proper 
distribution or the right con- 
tacts—or if you’re not with a label 
that has other artists who carry a 
lot of weight—you become only 


part of the success or the non- 
success of the album. But I still 
like being a part of it.” 

While Weaver will let down his 
hair at the drop of a hat about his 
love for country music, he’s just 
as talkative about his personal 
and TV screen life. 

Like when people ask him if 
he’s really a vegetarian. 

“IT eat vegetables and dairy 
products,’ he said in answer to 


that oft-asked question. “But I’m _ 


not hidebound. If I’m on an 
airplane, or having lunch with 
someone, I order fish, and that 
simplifies everything.” 

Weaver also said people will 
ask him if he’s a member of a 
religious sect that forbids its 
members to eat meat or fish or to 
drink coffee or tea or smoke. 


“I don’t do any of those things 
either,” he said, but not because 
of any religious belief. “I’m just 
strange all on my own,” he adds. 


Another question frequently 


Weaver has completed his 
sixth year in the highly suc- 
cessful McCLOUD series. 


thrown at Weaver is why did he 
bow out of the role of Chester on 
GUNSMOKE after he won an 


Emmy. 

“J didn’t step out of the role 
because of any conflict,’’ Weaver 
was quick to point out. ‘‘I couldn’t 
have asked for greater guys to 
work with. I just wanted to walk 
straight for a spell,’’ he said, 
peti to Chester’s famous 


p. 

And he’s been doing a lot of 
“walking straight’”’ since then— 
both on and off camera. 

His highly regarded McCLOUD 
series just completed its sixth 
year and Weaver himself has 


Dennis won an Emmy for his 
role as Chester on television’s 
popular GUNSMOKE. 


earned a reputation as a family 
man and civic leader. Married 
(since 1945) and the father of 
three sons, Weaver has been 
active in the Chamber of Com- 
merce in his home town of En- 
cino, Calif., and works hard for 
the American Cancer Foundation 
and other charities. 

He’s been successful in just 
about everything he’s un- 
dertaken—from 1948 when he was 
in the Olympics finals to today’s 
McCLOUD. 

With that going for him, his 
third country-music album 
should be another feather in the 
many hats Dennis Weaver wears. 


Big Jim Brown: Perry Como Of Country Music 


Jim Ed Brown has the sort of 
easy style on and off stage that 
makes him seem like a Perry 
Como of country music. 

Before a performance he is 
relaxed and affable. There is no 
strain, no apparent nerves. He’s 
the same on stage. 

CountryStyle caught up with 
Jim Ed recently in Fort Worth, 
Tex., where he was performing 
with stars like Marty Robbins 
and Dolly Parton at the Tarrant 
County Convention Center. 

As he relaxed backstage 
before the show, Brown looked 
like anything but a country 
performer. 

Dressed in a yellow wind- 
breaker and Hush Puppies, he 
might have just stepped off a golf 
course instead of his tour bus. 

He travels 100,000 miles a year 
and admits it is sometimes tiring. 

“It’s not so bad as long as 
you’ve got a bus to travel in like 
this,”’ he said. 

Brown ambled over to a golf 
cart used to get around the huge 
convention center. 


He sat down and seemed as 
content as if he had just finished a 
performance instead of facing 
one. 


Brown has modishly cut dark 
brown hair framing a craggy 
tanned face. 

He refuses to reveal his age, 
but there are miles on his face. 

Brown came out of little Spark- 
man, Ark., in the 1950s to sing 
country with his sisters, Maxine 
and Bonnie. 

Brown says they were am- 
bitious to be successful and they 
were. They called themselves the 
“Browns.” 


The long bus rides get a bit 
boring at times, he said. 
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Among their big hits were 
THREE BELLS, THE OLD 
LAMPLIGHTER and SCARLET 
RIBBONS. 

But by 1967, the two girls had 
husbands and families. They 
retired from show business and 
Jim Ed became a single. 

“I enjoyed working with the 
girls,” he said. ‘‘But I also enjoy 
working alone.” 
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Mexican Joe 
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Yonder Comes a Sucker 


After the Fort Worth show, he 
said, he was going back home to 
Nashville for a few days off and 
to see his family. 3 


He and his wife, Becky, have a 
son, Buster, 13, and a daughter, 
Kim, 7. 

He then talked quietly with 
friends, shook hands with Marty 
Robbins and seemed at ease with 
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the world. 

As his time on stage ap- 
proached, Brown retreated to his 
bus and changed into a light- 
green plaid suit and tie with a 
vest. 

Only his black cowboy boots 
marked him as something other 
than a bank vice president or 
insurance executive. 

And then he was on stage, 
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smiling and at ease. 

He opened with IT’S A GOOD 
DAY. 

And then he sang one line from 
WELCOME TO MY WORLD, as 
a way of welcoming the crowd. 

After that he talked with the 
audience and then slipped 
smoothly into his act. 

Perry Como would look ner- 
vous next to Jim Ed Brown. 
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World Champion ‘Teeth-Lifter’ 


Pulls His Way To Recovery 


Joe Ponder of Love Valley, N.C., has strong teeth. So 
strong, in fact, he can lift a 350-pound weight with them. Or 
pull a 55,000-pound truck. 

It began by chance five years ago after Ponder, who was 52 
in July, fractured a vertebra in a truck accident. 

He lay in traction over a month before being released from 
the hospital under doctor’s orders ‘‘to take it easy.” 

“But I knew I needed to be in my leather shop working,” 
said Ponder, ‘‘so I tried to figure out a way to do this and still 
not be in so much pain.” 

This led him to implement a self-styled therapy of strap- 
ping a halter around his head and partially suspending 
himself from the rafters of his shop while he worked. 

Several months later, he had a wild impulse. Throwing a 
sheet over the rafters, he attemped to hang by his teeth. 


“Teeth” 
lifer Joe 
lifts 350- 
pound bar- 
bell with 
only the 
help of a 
leather 
strap. 


The attempt was successful and two years later he had 
advanced to pulling cars and buses. 

“The doctors say this has actually helped cure my injured 
neck,” Ponder claimed. ‘‘But they say my therapy might 
have killed somebody else,”’ he added with a grin. 

Although he has pulled a 92,000-pound train boxcar, Ponder 
believes that pulling a trailer truck rig takes the most 
adrenaline. This, he explains, is because rubber against 
asphalt offers more resistance than wheels on a track. 

“Most people think there’s some kind of trickery in- 
volved,” he stated. ‘“‘Like on the trucks, people think there’s 
somebody back there pushing or that I’ve got it going 
downhill.” 

Last year, two Davidson College students doing a thesis on 
dynamic pressure calculated that to perform such a feat with 
a truck, Ponder had to have a bite equal in force to a ton. 

“According to my dentist, the teeth of the average 50-year- 
old man would not hold up doing something like this,”’ said 
Ponder. ‘‘But my teeth don’t bother me. It’s my neck that 
gets sore.” 

The husky, 230-pound ‘‘teeth” lifter uses no specially 
constructed mouthpiece. A simple leather strap is adequate 
for his lifting feats. 

To help him stay in condition, the owner of a local health 
club devised a ‘‘power’’ diet which includes vitamin and 
protein supplements, but Ponder admits he has not followed 
it “religiously.” 

“T have a liking for starchy foods,” he confessed, 
“especially of the Italian variety.” 

Ponder plans to continue lifting weights as long as he’s 
physically able, and his goal now is to dead lift a 550-pound 
barbell with his teeth. But on the basis of his past per- 
formance, he is already claiming the world record. 

“The main reason I started lifting these weights was to 
improve my back and neck after my accident,’ he said. ‘‘So 
I’ve really done what I set out to do.”’ 


Joe Ponder, 
who once suffer- 
ed a fractured 
neck vertebra, 
can now per- 
form feats 

of strength 

like lifting 

a 135-pound 
woman (above) 
and pulling 

a 55,000-pound 
semitruck (right). 


The hombres in the black 
hats have taken over the wild 
west—and the crooning white 
hat who sang to every cactus 
between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific doesn’t regret it a 


it. 

“In the old pictures, you’d 
ride along, pick a guitar off a 
cactus and start singing,” 
recalled Roy Rogers. 

“T don’t think anybody 
would buy that today.” 


Roy’s 64 now and a suc- 
cessful businessman. A sequel 
to MACKINTOSH AND T.J.— 
Roy’s first movie in 20 years— 
was in the works this summer. 


Roy figures that people 
today not only do not believe 
guitars grow on a cactus—they 
also prefer the outlaw sounds 
of performers like Waylon and 
Willie. 

The music of Roy Rogers’ 
comeback movie has a 
distinctly modern Texas 
flavor. 


When the cowboys walk into 
bars in the film, the voices of 
Willie Nelson and David Allan 
Coe are blaring from the 
jukebox. 


King Of The Singing Cowboys Roy Rogers Says: 


‘Outlaw Sounds Are Here To Stay And | Don't Regret It’ 


And the soundtrack of 
MACKINTOSH AND T.J. was 
sung by Waylon Jennings. 

An ironic comparison: Roy 
Rogers to the pre-teen set a 
generation ago was the un- 
disputed ‘‘King of the 
(singing) Cowboys.’’ Jen- 
nings, today, is the ‘‘King of 
the (singing) Outlaws.” 


Rogers doesn’t sing a note in 
MACKINTOSH AND T.J., 
which was filmed last year in 
West Texas. He plays an aging 
cowhand who befriends a 
young boy. : 


“The movie has a good, 
warm feeling,’ says Rogers. 
“It’s not preachy. It gives 
equal weight to my problems 
and those of the boy.” 


Rogers made 89 movies 
before 1954’s SON OF 
PALEFACE with Bob hope 
became his last one. He turned 
down many offers until Tim 
Penland of Fort Worth offered 
him a script he liked. 


His holdout, he explained 
before the filming of 
MACKINTOSH AND T.J., was 
because: 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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Roy Rogers 


“Heck, I wouldn’t take 
Trigger to see some of the 
movies they make today.” 

And, Rogers said, he in- 
sisted that the script of 
MACKINTOSH ‘be cleaned 
up”’ before he would agree to 
it 


But Rogers says his 
comeback film career with 
Penland is just beginning. 

“We’re already getting 
ready for our second picture 
and we plan to do a lot more,” 
says Rogers. 

But Rogers’ popularity 
hasn’t suffered during his long 
lapse from the movie theaters. 
Roy and his wife Dale Evans 
appeared at a fair last year in 
Columbus, Ohic, and drew 
40,000 people—a crowd that 
would gain the envy of any 
superstar. 

Rogers never kissed a girl 
on-screen in the old days, 
except for a brotherly buss to 
Dale Evans once, and he 
keeps his record intact in 
MACKINTOSH. 


“If I even looked like I was 
going to kiss a girl, I got a ton 
of letters from little boys who 
said they didn’t like mush,” 
says Rogers. 


“The little girls never 


seemed to mind and wanted to 
know why I wasn’t more 
romantic.” 

Rogers was broke when he 
hitchhiked to Hollywood in 
1930. 

“‘T was so poor,” he says, “‘I 
used to put mayonnaise on 
pancakes because I couldn’t 
afford maple syrup. I still 
prefer pancakes that way.” 


Now Rogers has a chain of 
200 family restaurants. He 
also runs a museum where 
mementos of his career— 
including a mounted Trigger, 
who died at the age of 33—are 
stored. He also breeds racing 
horses and performs at seven 
state fair shows every year. 

“I may have waited more 
than 20 years to make another 
movie, but I’ve kept busy,”’ he 
says. 

His schedule will be kept 
busier before the movie 
cameras in the future. 

“T still get letters from 
parents who want to know why 
they can’t see family movies 
like I used to make, and this is 
a decent one,”’ he says. “‘It’s 
heartwarming and it has 
action.” 

Times may have changed, 
but Roy Rogers. hasn’t 
changed that much. 
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Texas, 1944. . . The old woman and the 
small boy walked in the heat down 15th 
Street in the cotton farming town of 
Corsicana to the corner grocery store. 
They had no money. The old-age 
assistance check was late. 

“T know it will get here in a day or 
two,”’ the woman was saying. ‘“‘But I'd 
like to get a few little things now.” 

“All right,” the neighborhood grocer 
said. ‘“But you know what has to be done 
first.” 

As the grandmother picked staples 
from the shelves, the little boy climbed 
on the cracker barrel and sang from the 
heart and soul. 
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I've got pins and needles 
In my heart 


Billy Joe Shaver was playing his first 
professional gig—for the makings of his 
supper. It would be almost three decades 
before a stage-frightened Shaver would 
again sing on stage before an audience. 


Texas, 1973 ... Billy Joe Shaver had 
been bitten by a spider and he knew he 
was going to die. He ordered Kris 
Kristofferson to stop the car. He didn’t 
want to die in a moving car. 


He began walking along the dusty road 
at Dripping Springs. It was so hot you 
could see the heat. As he walked, a 
feeling came over him. He thought he 
was Jesus. 


After awhile, he saw Sammi Smith, 
and he realized he was not Jesus, but was 
Billy Joe Shaver at Willie Nelson’s 
Fourth of July music festival. 

He decided to keep walking and to die 
at Waylon Jennings’ feet. He figured it 
would freak out Waylon. 


Texas, 1976 ... The three-fingered 
guitar picker was drunk, but happily and 
classily so, and few people at the Rome 
Inn seemed to mind. 


Billy Joe Shaver always partied when 
he came to Austin. And this was the first 
time he’d been there in a year. 


There were a few hecklers in the 
crowd. But Billy Joe didn’t get mad. 

“T’m being watched by higher-ups,’’ he 
called to one heckler. 

“Thank God for that,’’ the heckler 
called back. 


He’d forgotten where he’d left his 
guitar, so he borrowed one. Between 
N pulls on a bottle of beer, he kept the 

audience spellbound with songs from his 
new album. 


After a few numbers, he told the 
audience good-night. He’d lost his sense 
of time. The audience protested. They’d 
paid for a full concert. He kept returning 
to the stage, trying again and again to 
end the concert, until the early hours of 
morning. 

A Billy Joe Shaver concert was an 
event. To his devotees, Shaver is a cult 
figure. A James Dean. A Bob Dylan. 

Swinging his guitar, long straight hair 
flying crazily, he boogies with the 
audience. Between numbers, he mixes 
with the audience, greeting old friends 
® and making new ones. : 
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Billy Joe Shaver is called an 
outlaw. Maybe it is because of the 
scars on his face or the cool 
Cochise look in his eyes. 

And maybe it is because he 
writes songs with the power of an 
honest man. 

He has had his songs cut by 
Kris Kristofferson, Tom T. Hall, 
Waylon Jennings, Bobby Bare, 
Dottie West and Johnny 
Rodriguez. 


Space-Age Cowboy 


The songs—WILLIE THE 
WANDERING GYPSY, HONKY- 
TONK HEROES, SLOW ROL- 
LIN’ LOW, COULDN’T BE ME 
WITHOUT YOU just to name a 
few—have helped Billy Joe gain 
recognition as one of the finest 
songwriters of all time. 

Billy Joe Shaver is a space-age 
cowboy who can punch out 
drunks and poetry on the same 
night. 


“Il want to say as much as | can in as few words as I| can,”’ Shaver says. ‘I don’t 
want to use words that can’t be easily understood.” 


It’s 2a.m. and he tries to push his way 
to the upstairs lounge for an interview. 

“Not tonight, honey,’’ he tells the girl 
with the pleading eyes at the foot of the 
stairs. 

“‘But all I want to do is talk,” she says. 

“T don’t feel very intellectual right 
now.” 


Upstairs, amidst the booze and smoke 
and broken glass and hangers-on and 
groupies, an interview is impossible. 
Shaver agrees to an appointment the 
next day. He writes himself a note to 
remember the next morning. Nobody 
figures he will—or even can—show up for 
the interview. 


Twelve hours later, the party is all 
over, but in a few hours it will begin all 
over again. Chairs are stacked atop 
tables. The carpet is strewn with 
cigarette butts, garbage and nickels, 
dimes and pennies. A guy over in the 
corner is counting a table-top full of 
money, the receipts from last night’s 
door and booze sales. 


Billy Joe Shaver shows up only a few 
minutes late. The country poet pulls a 
chair from a table and sits down. 

The reporter thanks him for keeping 
the appointment. 

“T really didn’t expect you to be here,”’ 
said the man who may be the greatest 
songwriter in America. 

Townsend Miller, Austin columnist and 
pioneer chronicler of Texas music, says 
Shaver is the country’s best songwriter. 
So does singing star Richard Betts, an old 
friend of Shaver’s. 

After a fashion, Shaver seconds the 
motion. 


“OLD FIVE AND DIMERS is the best 
song anyone ever wrote,”’ he says. He 
states it as a fact. No explanations, 
qualifications or apologies. He knows he 
is great. 


The poet from the boondocks, wearing 
the same jeans and rumpled open-neck 
shirt from the night before, is hangover 
flush. But his mind is clear and he’s in 
good spirits. 
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Rugged Billy Joe Shaver's Poetry 


He talks about his new album—his first 
in three years. 

“I'm counting on it,” he says. 
“Everything depends on it.”” But then he 
casually shrugs off any doubt. ‘It WILL 
make it and it’ll all go to my head.” 

He stands up straight, majestically. 

“Tl go up on top of a mountain.” He 
looks down, hands thrust out like he’s 
scribbling songs onto a notebook. I’ll tell 
everybody, ‘Now, this is the way it is.’ ”’ 

With poetry from the soul, Shaver has 
been telling people the way it is for a long 
time. 

Cool was the stream flowing clear 
from the mountain 

To the grassy green valley below 
And many was the time we all drank 
from that fountain 

Leaving nowhere but downhill to go. 


In that song, SERIOUS SOULS, he 
makes a few words tell a long story. 

And in YOU ASK ME TO he tells of a 
man-woman’s lifetime relationship with 
simply— 


Long ago and far away 

In my old common labor shoes 

I turned the world all whichaway 
Just because you asked me to. 


Shy by nature, Shaver says he doesn’t 
mind talking about his songs to somebody 
who seriously cares. 

“T want to say as much as I can in as 
few words as I can,” said Shaver. “I 
don’t want to use words that can’t be 
easily understood.” 

He tells the story of human weakness in 


such songs as HONKY-TONK HEROES. 


There's one in every crowd 

For crying out loud 

Why was it always turning out to be 
me? 


And now he ‘talks about his own 
weaknesses. He was asked why he waited 
a year before returning to Austin. When 
he was in Austin last, he had five gigs in 
three clubs, stayed drunk all week and 
didn’t even show up the last night. 

“J hYfve so many friends here and 
every time I come to Austin I have to stay 
up for a week. And I always get drunk 
and get obnoxious, but my friends just 
love me all the more for it.” 

““My old lady don’t like for me to come 
down here because she knows how I am.” 

Leathery-faced Jubal Clark, an Austin 
songwriter-picker who always looks like 
he’s just ridden in from three months on 
the range, interrupts the interview to tell 
Shaver he heard that David Allan Coe 
was claiming credit for writing the 
Shaver love song, I COULDN’T BE 
ME WITHOUT YOU, which Johnny 
Rodriguez recorded. 

Jubal, leaning against a stair railing, is 
waiting for Billy Joe to scratch his name 
in Jubal’s old guitar. 

Shaver launches into a tirade. ‘‘T’ll 
break his head if he did and I can do it, 
too,’ Shaver cries, genuinely angry. He 
goes on and on and then looks around 
sheepishly at the reporter. 

“T’m a smart aleck,’’ he says 
apologetically. ‘‘I know it. I wish you’d 
leave out a lot of that smart-alecky 
stuff.” 
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Arms Honky-Tonk Hero With Song 


The devil made me do it the first time 
The second time | done it on my own. 
(From BLACK ROSE) 


Shaver writes all his songs from his 
personal experiences. He was asked the 
circumstances that led to AIN'T NO GOD 
IN MEXICO. 

‘‘When we were in school, some of us 
would get together and go down to 
Mexico and Boys Town (the name of the 
whorehouse district in every Mexican 
border town),”’ said Shaver. 

“Some boys I knew who were totally 
straight would turn into wild men during 
the trips over there. They were as 
straight as anything before. 

‘*And every time I go down there, I get 
IT. I think it’s God’s way of punishing me 
for going there.” 

Some artists have said that Shaver’s 
tribute to Willie Nelson, WILLIE THE 
WANDERING GYPSY, is the best 
country song ever written. 

And Shaver said he wrote it six months 
before he ever knew Willie. 

“Yd met him once in a honky-tonk,”’ 
said Shaver. ‘‘Of course, looking at Willie 
was like looking at the Grand Canyon. 


“Seeing Willie Nelson in sunshades, 
Bermuda shorts, T-shirt and _ tennis 
shoes, I went home and wrote the song.” 


Riding on a bus with Waylon Jennings, 
Shaver sang the song for Waylon. 

Waylon, a close friend of Willie’s, was 
visibly moved. 

“Hold that song,” he demanded of 
Shaver. Waylon wanted to record the 
song himself when he got around to it. 

Shaver thought little more about it until 
he heard later that Tom T. Hall had read 
the song and planned to record it on his 
next album. 

“T thought, ‘Great God almighty!’ ” 
Shaver said. ‘‘The great Tom T. Hall is 
going to record one of my songs.” 

Shaver happily sought out Waylon 
during his nightly session with a barroom 
pinball machine and told him the news. 

Jennings was angry. “I told you to hold 
that song,” Jennings said. 


“It was a year before Waylon would 
speak to me again,’”’ said Shaver, then 
paused. ‘‘Well, maybe not a year, but a 
damned good while.” 


In 1973, at Dripping Springs, Shaver 
performed for the first time on stage 
before an audience, his knees trembling 
wildly. Shaver was 33 years old, with a 
trunkful of songs and poems and eight 
miserable years in Nashville behind him. 

He got to know Willie Nelson there. 

“*You kind of like me don’t you?”’ asked 
Billy Joe like a schoolboy toeing the sand 
in front of his hero. 

“Do I have a choice?’’ Nelson replied. 

“Hell,” said Jennings, “if somebody 
wrote a song like that about me, I’d 
follow him anywhere.” 

Thus Shaver, already a Texas legend, 
was part of the Outlaw “‘in’’ crowd that 
was to make its impact on the music of 
the nation. 

Sometimes up, mostly down during 
recent years, Shaver says all artists, 
even the genial Tom T. Hall, are down 
part of the time. 


He recalled that Willie Nelson, during a 
down time, once told him and Waylon: 


Photos by Jim Eppler 


“Sometimes I feel like telling 
everybody to go .... it.” 

“Ttll be a hit,’’ Waylon casually 
replied. 

Shaver admits to being very down at 
the point he met and signed with folks 
from Capricorn Records of Macon, Ga., 
last year. 

“Bobby Bare gave me my first 
chance—no, my mother gave me my first 
chance—but Bobby Bare was a great 
help to me,” said Shaver. Bare gave 
Shaver a job with Return Music, the 
Nashville recording artist’s publishing 
firm. 

Shaver recorded his first—and, until 
now, his only—album, OLD FIVE AND 
DIMERS LIKE ME. Though the album 
caused a nationwide cult to develop for 
Shaver, it did not do well financially. 


A Billie Joe 
Shaver concert is 
an event. To his 
devotees, he’s a 
cult figure. A 
James Dean. A 
Bob Dylan. 


He made eating money by picking in 
a few places. His wife was a beautician 
and brought in income. “I was smart 
enough to marry her.” He had given up 
on Nashville—‘‘They’re scared that if 
they give you a little bit, you'll take it 
all.” And about what’s happening in 
Nashville now—‘‘I don’t care. I stay out 
at my house and just go into Nashville 
to get drunk.” 


By the time Capricorn came along, 
said Shaver, ‘‘I felt there was no way out 
of it. I felt I'd have to die before any of 
this stuff gets across.’”’ He paused to 
reflect whether he had really felt 
suicidal. ‘‘I felt the only way out is to kick 
it off.” 

A pause. ‘“‘No, I really didn’t think of 
killing myself. ; 


“Well, I got a good contract. Until then, 
I was starving to death . . . well, maybe 
not starving.” 

The contract provides Shaver with a 
steady income and he’s now confident 
that his new album, titled WHEN I GET 
MY WINGS, will firmly establish his 
success. At first Shaver wanted to call 
the album, I THINK I’VE DIED AND 
GONE TO MACON. 

The WILLIE THE WANDERING 
GYPSY incident and several others have 
caused Billy Joe and Waylon to develop 
something of a Crosby-Hope relationship, 
a friendship sparked with differences. 

Shaver admits he and Waylon almost 
came to blows during Waylon’s recording 
of the album HONKY-TONK HEROES, 
made up mainly of songs Billy Joe had 
written. 


Shaver complained during the 
recording session that Waylon wasn’t 
singing Shaver’s songs the way he had 
written them. But Shaver said the near- 
violent confrontations helped give the 
situation ‘‘energy’’ and led to a more 
nearly perfect album. 


“There were no hard feelings as a 
result of it,’ says Shaver. “It was a 
matter of one being scared of the other 
and the other being glad of it.” 

Shaver says he is confident that his 
early poetry, written when he was a 
child, will some day be published in book 
form. He started writing poetry when he 


‘was 12 years old. 


It was a sawmill accident in Waco 
when he was 11 that caused Shaver to 
adopt a career in poetry and music. Two 
fingers of his right hand became caught 


in the equipment and he had to rip the 
fingers off to keep from losing his entire 
arm. 

As he held back the spurting blood in 
his mangled hand, a Negro woman 
picked up his severed fingers and said, 
“Can I have these?” 


As his hand healed, he took up music. 
‘‘When you come that close to death, you 
think of doing in life what you were in- 
tended to do.” 


He went through the eighth grade, 
“cheated my way through the ninth,” 
and spent a hitch in the Navy. 

He remembers his grandmother 
rocking him in a rocking chair as they 
listened to the Grand Ole Opry on the 
radio and telling him over and over 
again, ‘One day you’ll be on the Grand 
Ole Opry, too.” 

“She wanted me to believe it, I guess 
because that was all she had to give me.” 

And he’s sad that his grandmother 
didn’t live to see the Grand Ole Opry 
documentary produced about Billy Joe 
Shaver, now a legend. 

By now, in the country-music saloon 
where Billy Joe Shaver is making his 
first public appearances in many 
months, he is about to play for the 
reporter the tape of his new album, which 
had not yet been released. 


He takes the tape upstairs to an office 
with recording equipment, explaining 
thathehasn’t been doing much of anything y 
during the recent months he has not been 
performing. 


“T’ve just been sitting at home watch- 
ing television and eating baloney 
sandwiches.’’ He thinks about it a few : 
seconds, wondering if it requires further 
explanation. ‘‘I like baloney sand- 
wiches,”’ he finally says. 

His future—“I want to get 0) 
movies.” 

He explains he doesn’t want to become 
another Kirstofferson or Dylan, at- 
tempting to act, doesn’t want to be a | 


into 


director, ‘‘but I want to be around while 
a movie is being made.” 

He met Dennis (EASY RIDER) 
Hopper in Las Vegas and they made 
tentative plans to produce a movie, N 
HONKY-TONK HEROES, about a gypsy 
country-music singer of the likes of Jerry N 
Jeff Walker, who wrote some of his finest » 
songs from his experiences in drunk 
tanks. 

Shaver gets the tape started, but flees 
the room before the lyrics of WHEN I 
GET MY WINGS begin. A bolt slams 
shut in the door. We’re locked in. 


The simple but powerful poetry of Billy 
Joe Shaver pours out over the roof and N 
the intersection of Rio Grande and 29th 
streets. 


It’s Billy Joe Shaver at his best, telling 
the story of life and people and one song 
acknowledging the Bicentennial—LOVE 
AMERICA—in which he writes and sings 
of America like she was a woman. 

The album ends. It takes some 
shouting before Shaver comes and 
unlocks the door. 

“T locked you in because I was afraid 
you would start listening and bolt,” 
explained Shaver. 

No chance, Billy Joe. Too much ain’t 
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Troubadour Guy Clark Doesn't Give Damn 
About Sha-booms, He's Got Story To Tell 


By JOAN DEW 


He stands there on stage at the Palomino, a long lanky, laid-back 
Texan, with a cigarette in his hand and a bourbon and water on the 
floor near his feet. 

He hits a chord on a worn old Gibson, and starts to sing in a dry, 
storytelling voice, his eyes closed, his mouth turned down, a straw 
cowboy hat resting an inch above his eyebrows. 

By the second stanza, the audience is so caught up in the story 
they’ve stopped clinking glasses and scraping chairs. 

Guy Clark has pulled them into the palms of his hands with lyrics. 


He was a wino tried and true 

Done about everything there is to do 

He'd worked on freighters and he'd worked in bars 
He'd worked on farms and he'd worked on cars 

It was white port put that look in his eyes 

That grown men get when they need tocry... 


LET HIM ROLL, Copyright 1975, Sunbury Music, Inc. 


If he had lived 1,000 years ago, Guy would have been a traveling 
minstrel, a troubadour, walking from village to village carrying news 
and gossip and folklore in song. Before the days of the printed word, 
men like Guy were living books and newspapers. Music was simply 
the package in which the words were wrapped. 

But in modern times the message was often forgotten in favor of 
melody or rhyme. ‘‘Sha-boom; sha-boom, sha-boom, sha-boom, sha- 
boom,’’ doesn’t convey a whole lot of story; and the ‘‘spoon-June- 
moon-soon”’ songs of Tin Pan Alley days didn’t say much more. 

In country music, however, the storytellers stubbornly plodded 
along, determined to get their message across whether it rhymed or 
sha-boomed. 

Taking a break after his first show, which left the audience 
cheering, Guy talked about the kind of climate that nurtures 
storytelling writers like himself. 


“T was lucky,”’ he said, stretching his long legs straight in front of 
his dressing room chair so that the sharp toes of his cowboy boots 
pointed toward the ceiling. 

“T hung around in Houston with a bunch of really talented guys— 
Townes Van Zandt, Mickey Newberry, Jerry Jeff Walker—and there 
was a camaraderie about it, a feeling we had for one another. 

“Country music was still pretty straight before Kristofferson broke 
out and we were all trying to find our way. We were playing local 
coffeehouses and small clubs, but no one was making a living at it. 
We'd get together and pick and taJk about our writing. 

‘‘We helped keep one another’s standards up. Integrity was about all 
we had ’cause our music sure wasn’t making us rich. 

“T had been playing and singing for seven or eight years before I 
started writing. It didn’t come easy for me. 

“Townes was the biggest single influence on my writing. Working 
around a poet like him you learn not to throw away a phrase for a 
rhyme, or a word for a pattern. You learn to keep your work clean, or 
at least that’s what you’re aiming for. 

‘‘Writing still isn’t easy for me, and I go through dry spells where 
nothing comes and I wonder if I’ll ever write another song. 

“‘Now that I’m performing more it cuts into my writing time, but I 
also need the feedback of audiences. I love clubs like this. You can get 
in closer touch with the people than you can with a crowd in a concert 
hall. My songs are all very personal and sharing them is how I com- 
municate best.”’ 

Sometimes it’s also a way of saying thank you. It wasn’t until after 
Jerry Jeff Walker recorded Guy’s L.A. FREEWAY that the writer 
began finding it a little easier to get past the receptionists on Music 
Row. Andearly Jerry Jeff album cuts of Clark songs kept Guy’s name 
around when times were rough. So when Jerry Jeff got married, Guy 
wrote him a song. 


... 1 have flown like a bird 
From each cage that confined me 
And broken every one of the ties 
That would bind me 

| have danced me around 

Some sad old situations 

And taken up my share 

Of them sweet invitations 

But the lady beside me 

Is the one | have chosen 

To walk through my life 

Like a coat from the cold. 


LIKE A COAT FROM THE COLD, Copyright 1975, Sunbury Music, Inc. 


Guy’s pretty wife, Susanna, moved happily among friends and well- 
wishers who had crowded into the dressing room. 

An exceptionally talented painter, she has recently started 
songwriting and currently has a hit with Dottsy’s recording of her I'LL 
BE YOUR SAN ANTONE ROSE. Susanna is as gregarious and out- 
spoken as Guy is quiet and private. They complement each other. 

‘‘No, I wasn’t worried about another songwriter in the family,’’ Guy 
said in answer to the obvious question. ‘‘I like the competition. We’ve 
worked some together, but now she’s more or less working on her own, 
and she’s good.” 

Guy and Susanna have made Nashville their home for the past 5% 
years. She divides her time between painting and writing and is now 
concentrating on getting together enough oils for a major showing. 

With the critical acclaim of his first RCA album, OLD NO.1, bringing 
in more and more offers for bookings, Guy is enjoying the luxury of 
choosing where and when he wants to work. 

He’saware that he’s finally established as one of the best young 
songwriters around, but he’s not overly impressed by it, any morethan 
he was overly worried during his struggling years. 

“T never thought in terms of giving myself a certain amount of time 
to succeed,” he explained. “‘I left a good job as art director at a TV 
station in Houston to go full-time into singing and writing simply 
because I was afraid I’d wake up some day and say, ‘Damn, I wish I'd 
done it when I had the chance.’ 

“Even when you don’t think you’re getting anywhere, you're 
making progress because you’re learning. And there’s no way of 
knowing when you’ll see the returns until it happens. When it does, you 
know that even the most dismal night alone over a guitar wasn’t 
wasted.”’ 


Guy Clark had been playing and singing for seven or eight years before he 
started writing. “It didn’t come easy for me,” Clark says, “‘and it still isn’t 
easy. | go through dry spells where nothing comes and | wonder if I'll ever 
write another song.” But those dry spells don’t last long. 
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Peering through basset- 
hound eyes, slouch hat 
perched atop a _ shaggy 
head, Steve Fromholz says 
he is writing and singing 
“the gospel as I see it.” 

His form of music, the 
tall Texan declares, is a 
form of communication 
older than electricity and 
the telephone. 


“IT don’t mind being 
called a_ balladeer,’’ 
Fromholz told Coun- 
tryStyle. “Everybody was 
once called a_ balladeer, 
traveling from village to 
village giving the news.”’ 

Fromholz, on the 
threshhold of national 
stardom, has just released 
his first album in five 


years, called ARUMOR IN - 


MY OWN TIME. 


The Capitol release, with 
backup musie from the 
likes of B.W. Stevenson, 
Willie Nelson and Jerry 
Jeff Walker’s Lost Gonzo 
Band, is typical of the 
down-home folksy realism 
with which legions of 
followers have learned to 
identify. 


The hardest song on the 
album that he wrote was a 
musical letter to his 
daughter, Darcy. The girl 
lives with Fromholz’ first 
wife in Indian, Alaska, 
while Fromholz lives in 
Austin, Tex. Fromholz 
rarely is able to see his 
daughter. 


He wrote the last line of 
DEAR DARCY first—‘‘And 
do you still believe your 
daddy’s real’—and then 
the rest of the song around 
it. 


But Fromholz’ most 
critically acclaimed song— 
TEXAS TRILOGY—was 
written in an hour or so, he 
said. He wrote the famous 
song about the flat, dusty, 
dying town of Kopper! in 
Central Texas, where 
Fromholz spent much of 
his childhood. 

He wrote wistfully of the 
closing of the cotton gin, 
the drought of the 1950s, the 
fact that ‘‘the train just 
don’t stop here anymore. 

“But now kids at night 
break window lights—and 
the sound of trains only 
remains—in the memories 
of the ones like me—who 
have turned their backs to 
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the splintered cracks—in 
the walls that stand on the 
railroad land—where we 
used to play and run away 
from the depot man.”’ 
Fromholz said he has 
visited Kopperl since the 
song was recorded and 
occasionally sees old 
friends from Kopperl. 


“They liked it (TEXAS 
TRILOGY),’’ said 
Fromholz. ‘i had no 
negative response at all. 
My grandmother still lives 
in Kopperl and they came 
and talked to her about it.”’ 


In TEXAS TRILOGY, he 
chronicled the life of real 
people, ‘““Mary Martin and 
Billy Archer,’ who were 
married in high school and 
had misfortune after 
misfortune stacked on 
them starting with the 
drought of 1957. 

‘‘And the weather took 
the water, and a snakebite 
took a child—A fire in the 
old barn took the hay that 
Bill had piled—The mort- 
gage got the money, and 
the ‘screwworm got the 


day | was 
born.” The s 
30-year-old Texan 
believes that 
- people having a 
_ good time is 


cows—The years have 
come to Mary, she’s a 
waiting for them now.” 

Now, the 30-year-old 
Fromholz leans forward in 
his chair in his Austin of- 
fice and muses: 

“Billy Archer. Haven’t 
seen him in 20 years.” 

In writing about real 
people, Fromholz said: 

“IT wasn’t trying to piss 
anybody off. I use my 
poetic license.” 


Fromholz went from the 
small-town environment— 
“For excitement, you 
would go down to the gas 
station and watch them 
change a tire’’—to his 
present nationwide per- 
formance tours, where his 
crowds are becoming 
larger and more en- 
thusiastic. 


“I’m not a folk singer,” 
said Fromholz. “I’m too 
old and mean to be a folk 
singer.” 

He has quipped: ‘‘My 
music is. free from country 
folk rock science fiction 
gospel gum bluegrass 


opera music. I have chosen 
to specialize.”’ 

On a more serious note, 
he says: 

“My songs are simple, 
easy to understand. The 
music and lyrics are 
together saying the same 
things. The strength in 
songwriting is getting the 
lyrics and music together, 
getting people to listen 
amidst the confusion 
around them. 

“A record,” he said, 
“thas to sound like a record 
or it’s no good.”’ 


But Fromholz livens his 
acts with one-liners—‘‘My 
mother says I started using 
them the day I was born.”’ 


In his shows, he pokes 
fun at Jimmy Dean with a 
‘tribute’? to ‘‘the makers 
and manufacturers of those 
delightful Dimmy Jean 
Pore Puke Sauce Linkages, 
friends and neighbors .. . 
the only pore puke sauce 
linkages made before your 
very eyes in Plainview, 
Tex., made from only the 
finest available sows and 


‘hostages known to mortal 


man this side of the Great 
Beyond.” 

“Comedy hasn’t changed 
since vaudeville,’ said 
Fromholz. “‘Meanings have 
changed; lines are dif- 
ferent. 

‘People laughing and 
having a good time is 
more important than 
hearing people sing,” 
Fromholz said. 

Fromholz said he made 
up his mind early to write 
about life as he had known 
it and would live it. He said 
he has ‘“‘no idea’’ why he 
chose songs as the format 
to express himself. 

When he was 18, he 
began writing songs while 
playing with Patty Lohman 
and Michael Murphey at 
North Texas State 
University in Denton. 


Later, he and Judy 
Caldwell formed a duo 
called ‘‘The Buffalo Chips’’ 
and played San Francisco 
while Fromholz was in the 
Navy. 


After the Navy, he went 
to Arizona, worked as a - 
bellhop, acquired a_ rat- 
tlesnake belt and wrote 
MAN WITH THE BIG 
HAT. 

“I've rode from here to 
Wichita without a woman’s 
smile—And the campfire 
where I cooked my beans 
was the only light for 
miles.”’ 

He learned to sing in an 
Episcopal church choir 
when he was a child and 
learned to play in- 
struments after he started 
writing. 

“The words and the 
playing came together real 
natural,’ said Fromholz. 
“That and the fact that I 
enjoy entertaining.” 

He’s now working on a 
new album. He’s already 
written BUZZARD 
BLUES. Now he’s writing 
about a train ride he took 
from California to San 
Antonio, meeting and 
talking to many people 
along the way. 

*T love trains,’’ he said. 
‘‘T rode trains a lot when I 
was a kid. 

** ... I remember me 
and brother used to run 
down to the depot just to 
listen to the whistle when 
the train pulled into 
Kopperl.”’ 


You can tell a lot about a man on a golf 
course. The way he plays the game is 
more often than not the way he lives. 

Take Larry Gatlin, for instance. He’s a 
perfectionist at golf just as he is as a 
country-musie artist and songwriter. 

‘‘When I do something, 1 want to do it 
right,” he told CountryStyle as we 
walked to the first tee for a round of golf. 

Slipping on a white leather golf glove 
that matched his slacks, Gatlin took out 


Right down the middle. 

A look of satisfaction crossed his 
handsome face—a look much similar to 
the one he might show when a song like 
his WARM AND TENDER reaches the 
top of the charts. 

As we climbed into the golf cart and 


thinking out loud: ‘‘Sometimes I wonder 
why I took up golf. I don’t know any game 
more frustrating. One thing I do though is 
work my frustrations out on that little 
white ball.” 

But more than just taking out his 
frustrations, Larry concentrates on golf 
in much the same way he gives his all to 
his songwriting and performances. 

As with a bad golf shot, he’ll try to 
figure out what went wrong with a song 
he’s unhappy with. And he’ll work on it 
until he gets the kinks out. And with the 


are many more of those than the bad 
ones—he’ll pick them apart until he 
knows just what makes them tick. 


As we drove over to the next tee, 
Larry’s eyes took on a new glow as he talk- 
ed of songwriting and the art of develop- 
ing a new craft. 


‘‘When I first came to Nashville, I was 
hanging around with Hank Cochran, 
Jeanne Seely, Red Lane, Dottie West. 
The name of the game was write, write, 
write. Writing songs got to be the end 
rather than the means. 

“IT was writing three or four songs a 
week and wasting a lot of good ideas all in 
the name of writing. One day I realized 
this was wrong and I revamped my 
thinking. I said, ‘Okay Larry, you are a 
good songwriter. Maybe you can be a 
great songwriter someday, but not this 
way.’ 

“So I began concentrating on quality 
rather than quantity. When an idea hits 
me I live with it for a while. If it stays 
with me until I can’t sleep or do anything 
except think about writing it, then I go to 
work. 

“It’s kind of like the young preacher 


his driver, teed up the ball and—Wham! | 


headed down the fairway, Gatlin was 


good shots and the good songs—and there _ 


who asked the older preacher how he 
would know he really had a calling from 
God. The old man said, ‘Try to do 
something else. If you can’t, then you will 
know.’ 

“TI figure if I write one good song a 
month that I am proud to put my name 
on, I’m okay. I know that I will write 
more than 12 songs a year though. I take 
a lot of pride in my work—I hope it isn’t 
false pride either. I want to learn 
everything I can about the craft of 
songwriting,” 
to the right. 


“Pm writing a lot less, but a lot better 


now. Once in a while Pll sit down and 


A look of satis- 
faction crosses 
Larry’s handsome j 
face after he 
slams the ball 
right down the 
middle. It's the 
same smile that 
creases his lips ® 
when one of his me 
songs thunders to 
the top of the 
charts. 


write a song that I would sing for- Kris 
(Kristofferson), Roger (Miller) or Willie 
(Nelson) ... but those guys don’t buy 
records,’’ he said. 


Propping on a golf club, Larry put a 
folded hand on his hip and looked pen- 
sive. “I have a certain standard that I 
think the people deserve. Country fans 
are the most loyal in the world and they 
have their favorites. Bless their hearts, I 
wish they would be demanding and not 


said Larry hitting a : 


HELP ME. Everyone from Johnny Cash 


buyMr. Be ieee? records 
just because of a name. 

“Fans pick their favorites and keep 
buying their records whether its trash or 
treasure. If fans would be more 
demanding, better products would be put 
out. That’s not being disloyal, that’s 
being smart.”’ 

Larry time and again proves his 
theory. Each of his singles on Monument 


_Records—all self-penned—has been a hit. 


These include WARM AND TENDER, 
BROKEN LADY, BITTER THEY ARE, 


BECKY WALKER, just to name a few. 
Elvis had a big record with Gatlin’s 


to Johnny Rodriguez to Johnny Mathis 
has recorded Gatlin material since he 
was discovered in Las Vegas by Dottie 
West. 


“I don’t want people to buy Gatlin 
records because it’s Gatlin. I want them 
to buy the product because it’s good. 


“A lot of artists don’t feel like that. 
They’ll cut a record and believe that 
because the welder down at the factory 


HARDER THEY FALL and SWEET — 


_ Joshua Cash Gatlin) than in a song- 


“... you just mightbe too good to ever 


Photos hoe Hope Powell 


“Sometimes | wonder why 

1 took up golf. | don’t know 
any game more frustrating. 
One thing | do, though, is 
work my frustrations out on 
that little white ball,” Larry 
Gatlin tells CountryStyle. 


will buy it, it'll make a lot of money. But 
it’s not quality. I hope to God I never get 
that way. It’s a horrible attitude,” he 
said. 

Leaning back in the cart and propping 
his feet up, Larry sipped a soft drink and 
drew on his words carefully. 

“T think music should be a means 
rather than an end. It should be a means 
of saying something. It should be a 

1 ving someone to jaune or 


qoobe te aa bee o 
eople ne HT. my « 
neces. I j 


oA Z Jani see 
piration for my seer ie “she 


inspires me more as my wife, my lover, 


the mother of my children (Kristin and 


oriented way. If I wrote just what Janice 
inspired me to write I would write the 
same love song over and over. The song 
WARM AND TENDER was not inspired 
by her, but it is the way I feel about her.”’ 


Watching Larry walk to the 18th hole, 
CountryStyle’s reporter recalled part of 
Johnny Cash’s liner notes on Gatlin’s 
THE PILGRM album. 


Cash wrote that he once said to Larry 


make it. Son, the world ain’t exactly 
overquotaed with humble people like you 
who have talent and know how to handle 
it. 

“The Pilgrim said to me, ‘Well, if I 
make it, that’s fine’ and he added with 
that secret-weapon grin, ‘If I don’t it will 
still be all right, ‘cause Ilike to be around 
showfolk.’ 

“‘And when I looked at him, he knew 
that I was secretly saying, ‘That’s good, 
son, ‘cause showfolk like me need prime 
people like you to keep us inspired. 
You’re a source.’ ”’ 

A yell from Gatlin snapped Coun- 
tryStyle out of that little daydream. He’d 
just sliced a shot into the rough. ‘‘Throw 
me another ball. I’ve got this peculiar 
little trait. I refuse to spend valuable 
time looking for a dollar golf ball.” 

Just like he won’t spend valuable time 
writing a song that’s not good enough for 
his people. Yep. You can tell a lot about a 
man on the golf course. 
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_Acz Moongy 


A-Chartbuster; B-Good; C-Fair; D-Bad; F-Ugly 


THE LEGEND 
ohnny Horton 
OLUMBIA MUSICAL TREASURY P2-6418 


This here album is one of them that is advertised on 
the television. One of those ‘‘Collector’s” specials that 
some New York announcer lays down the hype for in 
slick commercials. 

Johnny Horton never did need no hype and he doesn’t 
need it now. 

The music world lost a great one when Johnny was 
killed in a car crash Nov. 5, 1960. He was killed just when 
his song BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS -was becoming a 
smash hit all over the world. 

JOHNNY HORTON: THE LEGEND is a two-record 
set that contains most of Johnny’s best remembered 
songs: THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, JOHNNY 
REB, WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN ALASKA, SINK 
THE BISMARK and a dozen others. 

The records are electronically re-recorded to simulate 
stereo but the original arrangements are intact. And 
they are just as good now as they were the first time 
around. 

Maybe some kids out there will give Johnny a listen for 
the first time and know what I’m talkin’ about. The rest 
of you old timers have a chance to lean back, shake your 
heads and say ‘‘Now that’s the way I remember it.” 

Johnny, you’ll always be an ‘‘A’”’ with Ace. 


A RUMOR IN MY OWN TIME 
Steven Fromholz 
CAPITOL ST-11521 

Every so often, a guy rolls into town with something 
different. A lot of the time, this stranger is met with 
stone shoulders and cold hearts. 

Well Steven Fromholz found some folks who would 
listen and he’s givin’ ’em what for. 

A RUMOR IN MY OWN TIME is a fine way for Steven 
to express himself. He is a writer and a singer and he 
does an honest tune. 

I’D HAVE TO BE CRAZY, the single that Willie made 
famous, is a Fromholz original. If you liked Willie’s 
version, listen to creator Steve Fromholz sing it. It’s got 
more punch than Rocky Marciano in his prime. 

Above all, A RUMOR IN MY OWN TIME is full of 
great writing. Undoubtedly, in the months to come, some 
egghead will label Fromholz a genius. 

Well let ol’ Ace tell you something. The term “‘genius”’ 
ain’t right for Fromholz. It’s a plain ol’ cop-out. 
“‘Genius’’ means, in intellectual terms, ‘‘freak.’’ As 
though Fromholz was pitchin’ tunes when he was in the 
cradle, or as if writing songs was something Steven does 
because he is endowed with a special gift from beyond. 

It ain’t so. Fromholz sees things in his own way and 
sings about them. There’s pain and hard work involved. 
He’s no “freak.” 

A RUMOR IN MY OWN TIME introduces us to an 
American minstrel. 

There’s nothin’ left to say except Fromholz deserves 
an se Ae? 
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Bill Anderson and Mary Lou Turner 


ELITE HOTEL 
Emmylou Harris 
REPRISE MS-2236 


Emmylou Harris has a rose petal voice and she’s 
pretty as hell, so I couldn’t pass up this album. Especially 
with that picture of the lady on the cover. 

I knew what to expect with TOGETHER AGAIN, 
second song on side one. But then I heard this lovely 
lady sing FEELIN’ SINGLE—SEEIN’ DOUBLE on 
ELITE HOTEL, and I nearly dropped my beer. 

Imean, that’s a man’s song. Male chauvinist that I am 
I guffawed and scratched my neck and looked around 
the room, but, I gotta admit it, I love Emmylou’s ver- 
sion. She has a sweet voice and she knows how to use it. 

It’s nice to know that Emmylou has friends like Linda 
Ronstadt, Bernie Leadon, Herb Pederson and Johnathan 
Edwards to back her up, but if Ace wanted to hear any of 
these folks he’d buy one of their albums. 

When I put Emmylou Harris and ELITE HOTEL on 
my turntable, I want to hear Emmylou Harris. 

Ace’s only real complaint is that there is a little too 
much California glitter. 

Ace gives ELITE HOTEL a “‘B.” 


Raves THE RECORDS 


SOMETIMES 
Bill Anderson and Mary Lou Turner 
MCA-2182 


Well now, my Momma always said, “If you can’t say 
Soneaning nice about somebody, don’t say nothin’ at 
a Soa 


There are a couple monster hits on this album— 
SOMETIMES and THAT’S WHAT MADE ME LOVE 
YOU. At least, they got a lot of play on the radio stations. 
And there is a Paul Simon song.... 

Did I miss something? Did Paul Simon learn pedal 
steel? 

The rest of the album is all about wives and husbands 
who aren’t married to each other. It’s really kind of hard 
to follow who’s who doing what to whom. 

When I got through listening to SOMETIMES I gave 
my lady a good long look and wondered if she was 
slippin’ around behind my back. 

The musicians here are mighty fine. And Bill An- 
derson and Mary Lou Turner have voices that belong 
together. 

Sonny Garrish is A+ on steel and Carol Lee Cooper 
and L.E. White are good with the background vocals. 

The highlight of the album is Paul Simon’s gospel 
flavored GONE AT LAST and the banjo pickin’ of Victor 
Jordan. 

Ace gives SOMETIMES a ‘“‘C.”’ 


RENEGADE PICKER 
Steve Young 
RCA APL1-1759 


I never heard of Steve Young. None of my buddies ever 
heard of Steve Young. Were we in for a surprise! 

Me and Rughead and Tommy came in from huntin’ 
and I put on a couple records while we sat at the table 
and caught our wind. 

We didn’t have much time. When RENEGADE 
PICKER came on, Rughead started dancin’ like a 
scarecrow comin’ to life and our wind catchin’ was over 
for the evening. 

This album is gonna surprise a lot of folks. 
RENEGADE PICKER is a beautiful job of puttin’ it all 
together—music, production, vocals, not to mention a 
damned fine album cover. 

Steve is special on IT’S NOT SUPPOSED TO BE 
THAT WAY, TOBACCO ROAD and RENEGADE 
PICKER, but he is downright spooky when he sings 
LONESOME, ON’RY AND MEAN. 

Steve wrote ON’RY so that probably gives him a leg 
up. 

rThis man is a versatile performer. He writes, he sings 
and he picks with the freedom of a MAN. 

Ace gotta mention Karl Himmel on drums. That’s some 
of the best skin work I’ve ever heard. 

But Rughead borrowed RENEGADE PICKER and I 
had a helluva time gettin’ it back. The last record that 
made Rughead so excited was a 1931 original of 
HOLLERIN’ HOWARD DOKES. 
RENEGADE PICKER is an ACE high. 


Lit 


Want to see your lady’s picture printed in CountryStyle 
. ..and have a chance for a surprise vacation trip? 

Just send us a photo of your best gal: wife, girlfriend, 
waitress—we don’t care. 

Each issue we'll print pictures sent in by our readers and 
automatically enter the ladies in our sensational Coun- 
tryStyle Cutie contest. 


We'll feature one winner an issue and give her a $50 
savings bond. Come this December CountryStyle’s editors 
will select their favorite, who will win a free, expense-paid 
surprise vacation for two. The winner will be announced in 
our January issue of CountryStyle. 


Send your gal’s photo in now together with the signed 
release below, to: CountryStyle CUTIE, 11058 Addison St., 
Franklin Park, Ill. 60131. 


PS: Gals if you want to send us a photo of your man, go right 
ahead. We'll enter the guys, too, in our CountryStyle Cutie 
contest. 


PLEASE NOTE: In order to publish your photograph, 
the release MUST be signed. Date 


She is (name) Model's Signature 
(Please Print Clearly) 


Andis (age). a Address 


Her occupation is_ == C—C‘CCZit 


(wife, girlfriend, friend, etc.) 


State 


| hereby give CountryStyle Magazine the absolute right and permission to copyright and-or publish, or use 
or le or in part, or composite or 


Photographers’ Signature 


Please use a separate sheet of paper to tell us (in 100 words or 
less) somthing about your CountryStyle Cutie entry that you 
product. believe would be interesting to the readers of CountryStyle. 
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Some rabbits have all the luck! 
But only one Rabbilt has all the hits! 


Eddie Rabbitt 
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Intheold days before he became 
an institution, Willie Nelson used 
to play in down-at-the-heels 
honky-tonks where the 
management strung chicken wire 
in front of the stage to protect the 
performers from flying beer 
bottles. 


Willie has gotten big since then, 
And it has been a long time since 
anyone threw a beer bottle at 
him. At least while he is per- 
forming. 

But he ought to consider 
keeping the chicken wire between 
himself and the audience. 


Not long ago, he was playing a 
concert before a wildly approving 
audience in Wichita Falls, Tex. 
And a young lady threw her bra 
on stage. 

Willie didn’t even notice. 

Beyond that it seemed at one 
point that the audience might 
storm the stage and hug Willie to 
death. But Willie just kept 
singing and strumming his 
guitar. 


Somebody asked Nelson’s 
drummer, Paul English, if all the 
crowds were like that. 


“I’m afraid so,” English said 
with a wry grin. 

Everywhere Willie and his 
band go, it is an event. 

At Wichita Falls, young John 
Cunningham hosted a cocktail 
party for Willie and his group in a 
well-heeled part of town where 
most of the homes looked like 
museums. 


The cocktail party was well 
attended by smartly dressed 
young men and women. There 
was the faint smell of new denim 
wafting through the house. 

Cunningham had _ stocked 
plenty of Lone Star beer, Willie’s 
favorite. 

The hi-fi piped Willie’s music 
throughout the house and onto the 
patio. 

You wondered how many of 
those in attendance would have 
gone to one of the beer joints on 


the Jacksboro Highway in Fort 
Worth to see Willie when he made 
that circuit in the mid-50s. 

It was hard to imagine one of 
those prosperous-looking gents 
hurling a beer bottle across the 
4010 Club on Hemphill. 

Willie never made it to the 
cocktail party. 


So the guests ate the roast beef, 
drank the Lone Star and went to 
the Civic Auditorium where the 
chances were better that sooner 


Willie's Got ‘em Eating Out Of His Hands Today 


Dodged Flying Beer Bottles In Honky-Tonks During Lean Years 


or later Willie would put in an 
appearance. 


The concert was scheduled to 
begin at 8 p.m. By 7:30 p.m. all 
the seats were taken and those 
who couldn’t find a place were 
casting covetous eyes on the 
orchestra pit, which had been 
reserved for the press and 
various VIPs. 

Out in the lobby, hucksters 
were hawking Willie’s album 
RED HEADED STRANGER at 
$4 a copy. 


Willie no longer 
has to dodge 
flying beer 
bottles and mean 
drunks, but 

he has to keep 
his cool when 
adoring fans 
threaten to rush 
the stage and 
hug him to death. 


‘Nothing Scares Me; | Ain't Afraid Of Dying’ 


Country music star Willie Nelson has had at least three 
brushes with death, but he boldly says he’s not afraid of dying— 
or anything else. 

“Nothing scares me,’’ Nelson said matter-of-factly in an in- 
terview with CountryStyle. ‘I haven’t been scared in a long 
time.” 

In one instance, Nelson crawled away from the wreckage of a 
crashed airplane and calmly drank a beer and played a game of 


pool. 

Another time, he coolly continued playing poker in a runaway 
bus going down a steep freeway. 

Nelson was once involved in a gun battle and afterward was 
“‘as cool as anybody could be.” 

The incidents were related to CountryStyle by Paul English, 
Nelson’s former business manager and closest friend. English is 
drummer in the Willie Nelson band. 

“The plane crash happened in 1969 on Happy Shahan’s ranch 
at Bracketville, Tex.,”’ English said. 

English and Nelson had left Austin by private plane for 
McAllen where they were to perform. 

They had been invited by Shahan, a colorful South Texas 
ranchman, to stop by for a drink. It is on Shahan’s ranch that the 
John Wayne movie THE ALAMO was filmed. Still a tourist 
attraction on Shahan’s ranch is the ‘‘Almo Village,’’ featuring 
the reconstruction of the Alamo that Hollywood built for the 
movie. | 

“Dean Martin once landed a jet there and we didn’t think we 
would have any trouble landing,’’ English said. 

“But when our plane hit the road, the right wheel broke off. It 
dropped the wing and spun us around. The plane nosed over and 
the tail came up over.” 

“Put your hands on the roof and brace yourselves!” Nelson 
shouted. 

“We had our hands up,’”’ English said. “The plane was 


demolished, but we crawled out. It didn’t hurt anybody at all.” 

Nelson and English walked away from the wreckage and 
headed for Shahan’s ranch house where they had a drink and 
played a game of pool. 

After awhile, they heard a radio newscast that Willie Nelson 
and his business manager, Paul English, had been involved in a 
plane crash in South Texas. 

“Do you think we should call our wives and tell them we’re all 
right?”’ Nelson asked. 

Nelson and English chartered another plane and continued on 
for the concert at McAllen. 

“Once we were in a run-down 1946 modelbus,”’ recalled 
English. 

“The drive shaft broke and caused the brake lines to go out. 
Suddenly we were barreling down the freeway at 75 miles an 
hour. Imagine that, in a 17,000-pound bus. 

“Willie and some of the rest of us were at the back of the bus 
playing poker.” 

Somebody ran to the back of the bus and shouted, ‘“The brakes 
are out! What are we going to do?” 

“Deal the cards,” Willie calmly replied. 

‘‘What else could he have said?”’ English laughed. ‘‘What else 
was there to do?” 

The driver finally managed to stop the bus by running it into 
curbs, English said. 

“We hitched rides in a car and a pickup truck and made the 
performance,” English said. 
een English: “‘We were once even involved in a gun 

ttle.” 

The incident, he said, was a domestic affair, involving 
Nelson’s son-in-law who was trying to leave with Nelson’s 
grandchild. 

“Shots were fired back and forth,” said English. “‘But nobody 
‘got hurt.” 


Nelson posters, T-shirts and 
bumper stickers were also being 
sold. 

You got the feeling you could 
get Nelson himself at an hourly 
rate. 

The audience was made up of 


old, yo' and in between. There 
were mink coats and blue jeans, 
platform shoes and cowboy boots. 

Backstage, an old man waited 
patiently in the wings. 

He was shabbily dressed in a 
rumpled suit and chain-smoked 
cigarets. 

The old man said he had known 
Willie years ago. 

He waited patiently for more 
than four hours while the various 
warmup acts performed and then 
the man everyone came to see 

. Willie. 


His name was Ted Terrall. At 
first he said he had known Willie 
back in 1946. Which, since Willie 
is 42, would have meant he knew 
Willie when the entertainer was 
12 years old. Later, the old man 
said he had met Willie in 1964. 


On stage, Willie was signaling 
the end of his show with THE 
PARTY’S OVER. 

In the wings, the old man ran a 
hand over the scruff of a three- 
day beard. 

“Knew Willie when he didn’t 
have that beard. So I decided I 
better grow me some hair on my 
face, too.” 

He laughed a nervous laugh. 

And then Willie was finished. 

The old man retreated before 
the mob that surrounded Willie as 
he made his way off stage and out 
of the auditorium and onto the 
parking lot, where his tour bus 
waited. 

The old man waited patiently 
as Willie signed autographs. 

At last there was a quick hello 
and then the bus swallowed Willie 
and he was gone. 

The old man seemed satisfied 
and disappeared into the cool, 
black night. 

Inside the bus, Willie settled 
back and lighted one of those 
funny untiltered cigarets. 

He was leaving for Beaumont 
in a few minutes for a concert 
that was only a few hours away. 

But the schedule is not too 
demanding and the life not that 
bad, he said. 

“It’s not really hard,” he said. 
“T sleep on the bus and get 
rested.”’ 


Outside the bus a young woman 
was pounding her fists in- 
dignantly on the door and 
demanding to be allowed aboard. 


The bus driver stared at her 
benignly. 

She was furious. 

“Who the hell does he think he 
is,’ she demanded. 

Now, here was a fan Willie 
might have recognized from the 
old days. 

She looked fully capable of 
hurling a beer bottle at the stage. 

Sure enough, Willie still needs 
his chicken wire protection. 
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Back in 1923 Ben Senter, an East Texas 
tomato dealer, gave a 7-year-old boy they 
called ‘‘Happy” a job making tomato 
boxes at 50 cents a day. 

As Happy Shahan puts it today, “I 
became the world’s fastest box maker.” 

But it wasn’t long before the kid found 
that he could swing a contract with his 
boss to build boxes for 2 cents a box—then 
contract the work out to other kids for 1 
cent a box. 

Happy Shahan—the promoter, the 
entrepreneur, the hustler—was on his 
way. 

And at the age of 9, Shahan looked 
around the country village of White 
House near Tyler in East Texas and told 
himself: ; 

“TIL never live long enough to do 
everything that I want to do.” 

Switch from that setting to the Austin 
Hilton Inn in Austin, Tex., where Shahan 
is fielding questions about being fired as 
manager of a young star he discovered, 
Johnny Rodriguez, while extolling the 
qualities of Dottsy, the country-music 
up-and-comer he is promoting. 

She’s just performed for the Country 
Music Association. And, by coincidence, 
Johnny Rodriguez is in town at the same 
time, appearing at Armadillo World 
Headquarters in Austin. 


Both Dottsy and Rodriguez helped get 
their starts at Alamo Village, a frontier 
tourist attraction on Shahan’s Angus 
Ranch near Bracketville in Southwest 
Texas. 


The dapper 6-foot rancher and show 
business entrepreneur and Rodriguez, 
the young country-music sensation, split 
business relations in December. 

Shahan speaks fondly of Rodriguez. 

“I love Johnny; I'll always love 
Johnny,’”’ he told CountryStyle. ‘He is 
like a son to me. I took him when he was 
eating beans off a knife. He didn’t know 
his right from his left.” 

Rodriguez, at the age of 17, had ended 
up with a felony conviction and probation 
for stealing a goat for a barbecue. Texas 
Ranger Joaquin Jackson of Uvalde heard 
Rodriguez singing in jail, recognized his 
talent, and asked Happy Shahan to give 
him a chance to perform at Alamo 
Village. 

“He was with me from May 20, 1970, to 
Dec. 17, 1975,”’ said Shahan. ‘‘He went a 
long way and found it was time to get out 
on his own. He wanted to go on his own. 

“‘T said, ‘Fine’ and released him from a 
15-year contract. 

“Johnny was getting tired of being told 
some of the things I told him. But if we all 
wanted the same things, we would all be 
President of the United States. 


“But Johnny broke the Mexican 
barrier in country music and many will 
follow in his footsteps. He’s a tribute to 
the Latin people and I hope he’s always 
true to them, always a star for them.’’ 


Showing his affection for Rodriguez, 
Shahan has created a Johnny Rodriguez 
Museum at Alamo Village, the last entry 


Happy can’t help 
but extol the 
qualities of 
Dottsy, the new 
up-and-comer 
he’s promoting in 
the country- 
music field. “She 
has a way of 
making every- 
body love her,” 
Happy says of 
Dottsy. 


HAPPY SHAHAN 


Box Maker To Star Maker 


“Anything the mind can conceive, the 
body can achieve,”’ he says. 


A millionaire now (“I know how much 
I’m worth, but I’m not going to tell 
you’’), Shahan remembers being broke 
for a lot of years. 


He worked all one summer digging 
pipeline trenches to earn money to go to 
college, only to lose his wallet with the 
money on the way home. 


But with a basketball scholarship, 


Shahan went to Baylor University with 
only a dollar in his pocket. 

“Four months after I went to Baylor, I 
was working at five different jobs. When I 
graduated, I had a wife, a baby, a degree 
and a new car... and they were all paid 
for.” 


A eed 


He started to work ranching for $50 a 
month. A half-year later, he was earning 
$75 a month. The next year, Shahan 
borrowed money and started his own 
ranch. Happy Shahan was on his way. 

Though hestill says he’ll never live long 
enough to do everything he wants to do, 
Shahan has made a big dent in it already. 


Outside of ranching and show business, 
he’s owned a furniture factory in Mexico, 
a clothing factory in Albuquerque, a 
restaurant in San Antonio, a wholesale 
feed company, lumberyard, lampshade 
factory, maker of protein products, 
brokerage concerns. 


His ranch now covers 35 square miles— 
so big he lost a half million dollars in one 
year due to a drought alone. His livestock 
feed bill runs $15,000 a month. 


COLLECTION TODAY! 


Send for those CountryStyle issues you | 
missed while our limited supply lasts! | 


Only $1.00 per issue 
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In the late 1950s, Shahan built the 
Alamo Village, including an exact 
replica of the mission-turned-fortress of 
the 1836 Texas Revolution, for the set of 
the John Wayne movie, THE ALAMO. 


After the movie was filmed, Alamo 
Village remained as a tourist attraction 
and setting for numerous other movies 
and television westerns, including the 
James Stewart-Richard Widmark film 
TWO RODE TOGETHER. 


After spending some time on the West 
Coast in entertainment, Shahan in the 
mid-1960s decided he wanted to get into 
the development and promotion of 
country-music artists. 


He decided he had to learn the industry 
from the inside out. Shahan headed for 
Nashville and in five years recorded 24 
songs. 


One of the songs, Tom T. Hall’s 
EVERYBODY WANTS TO SEE THE 
ELEPHANT, reached No. 1 on the 
charts. 

“TI was singing Tom T. Hall’s songs 
before he was ever placed under a 
contract,’”’ said Shahan. i 

Feeling he had the experience he 
needed, Shahan settled down at his ranch 
looking for potential stars to develop and 
promote. 


Johnny Rodriguez and Dottsy are 
examples of his efforts. 

Says Shahan about Dottsy: 

“T’ve known many, many girls, but 
never one like her. I can’t believe she’s 
true. She never bad-mouths anybody. She 
has a way of making everybody love her 
and want to protect her, not fight her.” 


He said he believes she has the basic 
four ingredients for stardom: 25 per cent 
singing, 25 per cent stage personality, 25 
per cent social personality and 25 per 
cent promotion. 

“‘Take any of them away and you don’t 
have a star,’’ said Shahan. 


3 
——— 


| CLIP THIS COUPON TO ORDER THE BACK ISSUES YOU MISSED!!! 


being a plaque that states: “Dec. 17, : 
1975—Johnny said he didn’t need Happy a Pe Siyic ae 
anymore. * 
Rolling with the punches, James G. 11058 W. Addison St. ress 
(Happy) Shahan went on to promoting Franklin Park, IL 60131 City Zip 


his other proteges, especially Dottsy, and 
planning the careers of others such as 
Mark Forbus, Roy Claybourn and Lynn 
Childress. 

“When I say I'll try to make them 
stars, I'll get it on. They’ve got the 
qualities.” 

Relaxing in his hotel room, awaiting 
departure for San Antonio and another 
personal appearance for Dottsy, Shahan 
talked about his many enterprises and 
how he got this far. 
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Please rush me the following back issues for only $1.00 each. 
Indicate in the space provided how many of each issue you 
would like. 


June ‘76 August ’76 


| SORRY, ALL BACK ISSUES MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE! 


September ’76______ 


Enclosed you will find my check-money order for $_—____ 
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GIVE “on-the-spot” SAME DAY SERVICE 
_ GET “on-the-spot” SAME DAY PAY!!! 


You can be in business IN 24 HOURS! 


Sensational! That’s the MONEYMAKING POWER of VIP 
Professional Vinyl Repair . . . the business of your own 
that can be part or full time for QUICK AND GROWING 
PROFITS! You need no study — no training — just a few 
hours’ practice and you’re ready to do repairs for pay, 
— BIG PAY! You can be in business practically overnight. 


Start for less than you make 
in 1 hour on first job! 


With just a small down payment, 

you get the complete VIP going- 

into-business kit... all equipment, 

materials, complete step-by-step in- 

structions, business-building helps 
. everything you need! 


9 HOLIDAY INNS FOR 
HUSBAND/WIFE TEAM 


‘“‘These Inns have put us on 
| a monthly allotment. We are 
busy every day. Wonderful to 
be one's own boss. We are 
putting on one repairman to 
handle business other than 
Holiday Inns. With our setup, 
we have weekly checks coming 
from just the Inns.’’ 

Mr. & Mrs. Bechtel, Ohio 


“Wherever | 
see vinyl, 

I can do 4 
business” «@~ 


‘*I've made as much as 
$60 in 3 hours.’’ 


C. Herrera, Jr., Ariz. 
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UNLIMITED CUSTOMERS 
FOR YOUR SERVICE 


Auto dealers, car shops, restaurants, motels, 
bars, clubs, hospitals, bus companies .. . 
these are just a few of the places that need 
vinyl repairs, repeatedly. The business is there, 
waiting for you. And a repair job that takes 
14 an hour to an hour can mean a quick $15 
to $30 for you .. . most of it PURE PROFIT! 


MEN, WOMEN, HUSBAND/WIFE 
TEAMS FIND VIP QUICK, 
CLEAN, EASY, PROFITABLE! 


Both women and men enjoy this easy, profit- 
able way to make good money fast and steady. 
The VIP exclusive process is so easy, the direc- 
tions so simple, that anyone who can read 
plain English can do it. And what a money- 
maker! A sure way to have an independent in- 
come, or build to a business as big as you 
want to make it. There’s no end to the demand! 


STEADY WORK FOR 
20 CAR DEALERS 


‘*20 car dealers give me 
all their repair work. | 
call on two or three every 
day, take care of what’s 
needed. No matter what 
the repair is, it’s easy to 
do with VIP.’’ 

R. Lanning, Ky. 


$440 IN 
9 HOURS! 


es repaired 55 
chairs at the NCO 
Club at $8 each — 
$440 for 9 hours’ 
work. Materials and 


HERE’S THE VIP transportation cost 


VINYL REPAIR KIT D. Gagnon, S.C. 
_ that puts you SETS fee, GET ALL INFORMATION FREE BY 


, MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL EVER CALL. 
in your own started by Just mail the coupon. We’ll rush all facts to 
esi HIGH- mailing a you FREE BY MAIL. No obligation. No sales-_ 


man will call. It’s hot! Do it now! 


PROFIT coupon like VINYL INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
2021 Montrose Ave., Dept. 748 


BUSINESS this. YOU Chicago, II]. 60618 


CAN TOO! #P4Peerrrrrrrrrr 


Vinyl Industrial Products, Dept. 748 @ 
2021 Montrose, Chicago, III. 60618 ® 
PLEASE RUSH BY MAIL FREE FACTS about = 
VIP Vinyl Repair and how | can start making 
money within 24 hours! No salesman is to @ 
call. | am under no obligation. 

Print 

Name 

Print 

Address 


Print 
City/State/Zip 
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Business 


Opportunities 


DISCOUNT PRICES. BEST IN COUNTRY 


AND EASY LISTENING music. Latest 
releases. Eight track tapes. Free catalog. 
Royal, P.O. Box 521, Ithaca, NY 14850. 


HOME IMPORT EXPORT WITHOUT 
CAPITAL. Directory of over 1000 customers 
and suppliers from 120 countries, plus Drop 
Ship Buyers Guide, includes all necessary 
information to start your own profitable 
business. Become an International Trader. 
Make multimillion dollar deals. Thousands 
of products for mail order. Money back 
guarantee. Send only $9.95 to Kaye, Box 1124, 
Falls Station, Niagara Falls, NY 14303. 


STAY HOME and learn upholstery! 
Pleasant, satisfying way to make big money. 
Booklet mailed free. Modern Upholstery 
Institute, 1205 W. Barkley, Dept. CS, Box 16, 
Orange, CA 92666. 


INVISIBLE VINYL REPAIR Business! Big 
spare time earnings! Dealers-specialists 
needed! Repair, refinish, recolor home- 
office furniture in restaurants, hotels- 
motels, cars. Start earning in 48 hours! Free 
sample kit-literature. GTP, 6156 NB Mission 
Gorge, San Diego, CA 92120. 


FREE BOOK. ‘’2042 Unique Proven En- 
terprises.’’ Fabulous ‘‘unknowns,’’ second 
income. Haylings, Carlsbad, CA 92008. 


TAKE CATALOG orders. We drop-ship 1001 
best selling specialty products. Lowest 
below wholesale prices. Immediate delivery. 
Spectacular home business opportunity. 
Free book. Specialty Merchandise, 6061 De 
Soto Ave., Dept. 210-42C, Woodland Hills, CA 
91365. 


BECOME FINANCIAL broker. Large 
earnings. Home study course. Free loan 
sources, Financial, 28 E. Jackson, Suite 
1204D3, Chicago, IL 60604. 


FANTASTIC PROFITS. Become wholesale 
distributor. Giftwares. Catalog $2.00 
refundable. Calmes, Box 13103, Tucson, AZ 
85732. 


IDEA FACTORY. Would you like to par- 
ticipate? Any age, sex, race, or educational 


background. Write George. Metz., 4712 
Berwick, San Diego, CA 92117. 
MAILORDER MILLIONAIRE helps 


beginners get rich at home. Free report 
offers secret plan. Executive-IP6, 333 N. 
Michigan, Chicago, IL 60601. 


Se, Education & 


instruction 


OREGON FEELING CENTER. Alternative 
to the Primal Institute. Intensive groups. 
Reasonable. Write 438 W. 8th Ave., Eugene, 
OR 97401. 


THE CENTER WITHIN—primal process- 
Intensive; Individual follow-up. Sliding 
scale. 20 Mather, San Anselmo, CA 94960, 
(415) 456-4588. 


EASY WAY TOA NATURAL HIGH. Turn on 
to higher levels of consciousness. Our 
meditation cassette is your guru. Use it 
alone or with group. Send $3.95 to Dept. 88, 
Delta Enterprises, 309 E. 51st St., NYC 10022. 


THE BERKELEY CENTER—Offering an 
intensive experience in individual primal 
process. Reasonable fees. 1925 Walnut St., 
Berkeley, CA 94704, (415) 548-3543. 


INSTITUTE OF AUDIO STUDIES—Nine- 
credit, audio engineering course cospon- 
sored by Dondisound Studios and University 
of Bridgeport, Department of Journalism. 
Professional certificate earned. June 7— 
August 6. Write 12 St. John Street, Red Hook, 
NY 12571. 


DRUM INSTRUCTION. Innovative, 
Revolutionary! Results within six weeks! 
Better than the local teacher! Instruction 
available in Manhattan or through tape 
home study. Not for beginners. Send $1 for 
information to the Stanley Spector School of 
Drumming. 200 W. 58th St., Dept. CS, New 
York, NY 10019. Phone (212) 246-5661. 


PERCUSSIONISTS—Choom Boonk— 
Similar to Indian Tabla instruction—teaches 
4-limb independence, creativity. Self- 
addressed envelope to: Choomboonk, Box 
13064, Station E, Oakland, CA 94661 for in- 
formation. 


SCHOOL OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
(striving to build a new way). Hazz—Rock— 
Classical. Full-part-time study, dipolmas, 
approved for veterans. Monthly enrollment. 
Jeffrey D. Furst, 2001 Beacon St., Brookline, 
MA 02146, (617) 734-7174. 


INSTANT MEMORY. The new way to 
remember. A short, simple method of 
acquiring a powerful memory. No 
memorization, no keywords. Release your 
photographic memory. Learn “‘how’’ you 
remember, “why” you forget. Discover your 
natural ability to recall everything. Send for 
free information to. INSTITUTE OF AD- 
VANCED THINKING, 845 Via de la Paz, 
Dept. CS, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272. 
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*ADLIBITUM RECORDS, 


BOB DYLAN: The definitive biography by 
Anthony Scaduto. Deluxe hardcover edition. 


Reg. $7.95, only $3.95 postpaid. Gallery 
poe 1104 Lawrence St., Los Angeles, CA 
21. 


{E7518 Employment info. 


MEN! WOMEN! JOBS ON SHIPS. 
American, Foreign. Worldwide travel. 
Guide $3. Seafax, Dept. CS, Box 2049, Port 
Angeles, WA 98362. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT ... All Oc- 
cupations! Complete information plus 
Worldwide Directory ... $2. International 
Opportunities, Box 19107-VM, Washington 
DC 20036. 


TRAVEL ON FOREIGN SHIPS. Good pay. 
No experience. Men, Women. Stamped 
addressed envelope. GLOBETROTTER, 
Box 864-C, St. Joseph, MO 64502. 


U.S. FIRMS OVERSEAS. Complete in- 
formation on hundreds. $6.75. 
GLOBALEMPLOY, Box 4499-D, Huntsville, 
AL 35802. 


RAPS ~~ Music 


YOU CAN HAVE COPIES of your tape 
recordings. Prices barely above blank tape. 
Spread your creative work around. Write for 
rates. Moonlight Recording, P.O. Box 22635, 
San Francisco, CA 94122. 


2000 FOLK, BLUES, JAZZ, bluegrass, fiddle 
albums. FF, Rounder, 186 other labels. 
Vasser Clemens, Norman Blake, Kanawha 
Records, 4617 Winchester, Dept. CS, Dayton, 
OH 45429. 


LYRIC WRITERS—cowrite with top BMI 
composer. Major label credits: two gold 
records. Excellent connections. Versatile 
and reliable. 50-50 basis only. Send lyrics to: 
Billy Hackett, Rebound Studios, Terren- 
ceville, NFLD, AOE2X0O, Canada. 


LARGE RECORD AUCTIONS: Rock, Jazz, 
Shows, more. Stamp-IRC please. Black 
Daphne, Box A-N, Standford, AC 94305. 


RARE RECORDS by today’s biggest artists. 
Write for free catalog to: RARE RECORDS, 
P.O. Box 2027, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 


HARD TO FIND RECORDS. Please send 
requests on any U.S. LPs, Imports to: 
P.O. Box 43, 
Nanuet, NY 10954. 


SONGS, SONGPOEMS needed. Send for our 
interesting offer. Hollywood Music 
Productions, 6425-L Hollywood Bivd., 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 


WILL BUY old banjos, guitars, mandolins. 
Larry Cisco, Atlanta, IL 61723. 


KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, 
harps, banjos, mandolins, from $2.95. 
Finished instruments from $23.95. 8665 West 
13th Ave., CS, Denver, CO 80215. 


FREE CATALOG. Snakes, cables and other 
professionally built ‘little black boxes.’’ 
Windt Audio, 13026 Satocoy St., 4C, North 
Hollywood, CA 91605. 


JUNE-JULY SPECIAL: Matin D-18 with 
case—$405. Standard Martin limited lifetime 
warranty included. Supply limited. Contact 
us for quotes on all your musical needs. 
RONDO MUSIC, dept. CS, Highway 22 at 
Vauxhall Rd., Union, NJ 07083. 


STRINGS, MOST MAJOR BRANDS, for all 

instruments, way below retail, free catalog. 

ane of Strings, P.O. Box 5208, Eugene, OR 
7405. 


HARMONIC PERCUSSION for older 
Hammond Organs. Easy installation. $75. 
Free details. Linear Devices, Box 5750, San 
Francisco, CA 94101. 


GUITARS FRIEND is more than a 
mailorder guide to musical instruments and 
their accessories. It is an aesthetic ad- 
venture into the world of music bringing you 
drawings, photos, desciptions, stories, 
feelings and opinions on all of our in- 
struments. Instruments which 
Martin, Gurian, Guild, Dobro, Ovation, 
Ibanez, Yamaha acoustic guitars; Ramirez, 
Hernandis, Maton classic guitars; Alembic, 
Sun Rise, Travis Bean, Gibson, Lbanez 
electric guitars; Great Lakes, Arthur Smith, 
Ome, Gibson, Ibanez banjos; and mandolins, 
duicimers, harps, flutes, recorders, per- 
cussion things, books, kits, parts, strings 
and, believe it or not, lots more. All at below 
retail prices and nearly everything for 
immediate shipment. We ask $3 for our 180- 
page guide. Our price book is free upon 
request. Guitars Friend, 1240 Brogan, Stock- 
bridge, MI 49285. (517) 851-8321. 


DIAMOND NEEDLES and STEREO 
CARTRIDGES at discount prices for Shure, 
Pickering, Stanton, Empire, Grado and 
ADC. Send for free catalog. LYLE CAR- 
TRIDGES, Dept. CS, Box 69, Kensington 
Station, Brooklyn, New York 11218. 


I-CHING READINS. Send question and $5. 
Answer taped on cassette. Cancer patients 
frees Joseph, P.O. Box 471, Norwalk, CT 
06856. 


MUSICIANS NATIONAL REFERRAL 
SERVICE. ‘Musicians looking for 
musicians.’’ Groups register free. Call 24 
hrs. (214) 690-0828 or (800) 527-6180 Toll-free. 


GOT MUSICAL TALENT! Prove it! We 
represent talent to major record companies. 
Maybe we can help you help yourself. Write 
for free info. Music Rep., Dept. CS, Box 880, 
North Bergen, NJ 07047. 


Box 40001-CS, Nashville, TN 37204. 


WANTED: JIMI HENDRIX Concert Tapes 
for sale or trade, Bruce Pates, J-101 Waverly 
Drive, Frederick, MD 21701. 


POEMS WANTED To Be Set To Music. Send 
your best poems for offer. Any subject— 
Prompt Consideration. FREE examination. 
Nashville Music Productions, Box 40001, 
Studio 7, Nash., TN 37204, 


WE BUY USED GUITARS, banjos and 
mandolins. Guitar Restoration, 1345 Grove 
St., Berkeley, CA 94709. (415) 524-9590. Noon 
till five. 


PMI 76 Est. 1939. Bi-Centennial Music 

Catalog. America’s most complete source of 

major brand instruments and accessories at 

low, low prices. For a free catalog write: 

HAE Dept. CS, P.O. Box 1027, Union City, NJ 
7087. 


35 PER CENT to 55 PER CENT DISCOUNT 
On Professional P.A. Systems, Radial 
Horns, Monitors, Lansing Speakers, Folded 
Horn Bass Amps, Guita Amps, Complete 
Guitar Line, Parts, etc. FREE 1976 Catalog. 
Carvin Co., 1155 Industrial Ave., Dept. CS, 
Escondido, CA 92025. 


BUY DIRECT! SAVE 30 per cent to 50 
per cent discount. any model: guitar, amp, 
drum, banjo, dobro, steel guitar! FREE 
catalog. Warehouse Music, Dept. CS, P.O. 
Box 11449, Fort Worth, Tx. 76109. 


POEMS SET to music. Songs recorded. Send 
poems, songs. Crown Music, 1270-NB 
Broadway, New York, NY 10001. 


SONGWRITERS CO-WRITE 50-50 with 
award winning writers. Send lyrics to: 
Nashville Co-Writer Plan, Box 23152, Nash- 
ville, TN 37202. 


SONGS, POEMS wanted. Free examination. 
Advice on promotion. Columbine Records, 
1611 Cherokee, Hollywood, CA 90028. 


CAN YOUR songpoems earn you money? 
Send your best to Century 21 Records, 6760 
Selma, No. 11, Suite 1422, Hollywood, CA 
90028. 


PUBLISHING ADVICE offered on songs and 
poems. Write for free information to Talent 
Searchers of Hollywood, 6211 Yucca St., 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 


PUBLISHING SERVICES available on 
selected material. Send your best poems or 


POEMS, SONGS needed. Radio-TV release. 
Free publishing. Recordings. Broadway 
Music, Box 7438-EN, Sarasota, FL 33578. 


POEMS SET to music. Songs recorded. 
Nashville Music Productions, Box 40001-E, 
Nashville, TN 37204. 


SONG WRITERS. Assistance by million 
dollar company? Keep first $25.00. Send 
lyrics: Box 11295, Memphis, TN 38111. 


EASIEST ORGAN course! Learn without 
teachers, sound ‘‘professional.’’ In- 
formation. Tino’s Studio-Q, 4001 East Fanfol, 
Phoenix, AZ 85028. 


MUSICIANS! DOUBLE your income. Free 
booklet: “Making Money Playing Music.”’ 
Kerns, 7249-A Fairbrook, Baltimore, MD 
21207. 


SONG POEMS needed _ promotions, 
publishing, national release. Free appraisal. 
Keep first $5,000 royalties. Rush to APSCO, 
Inc., 612 E. Fifth Ave., Knoxville, TN 37919. 


LYRICS, POEMS wanted for musical set- 
ting, recording. Promotion available on 
selected songs. Fabulous $1,000 offer. 
Monthly awards. Talent, 17 (NQ) Longwood, 
Quincy, MA 02169. . 


STEREO LP’S 50 cents to 15 cents. Famous 
artists, labels. Write: Sounds, 134 S. 20th St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19103. 


SONGS, POEMS needed. Famous stars 
record our songs. For proof and free details 
write Country Creations, Box 50004, Nash- 
ville, TN 37205. 


Special 
Introductory 
Rate... 


A half-a-buck a word 
to introduce 


you to 


CountryStyle* 
Classified 


... the inexpensive way to reach the general reader with 
only a casual interest in country music as well as the avid 
fan. To introduce advertisers to CountryStyle Classified, 
we've set up a special “‘half-a-buck a word” introductory 
rate (regular rate 75 cents a word). You can run up to four 
consecutive insertions (same copy) of your ad at the special 
“buy 3, get the 4th one free” discount. 


All ads for CountryStyle Classified subject to publisher’s 
acceptance. 


Fast Closing 


Rush your ad to reach us by August 22. 
It will appear in November CountryStyle—on sale the first 
week in October. 


Use this order form or mail on your own letterhead. 


a 


CountryStyle Classified Order Form 

This special introductory discount is good for up to 4 consecutive 
insertions only. 50 cents per word; minimum 20 words. Please pay 
in advance. CountryStyle sets first 2 or 3 words in capital letters 
and will ad your specific heading where space permits. Otherwise 
we will fit in where appropriate. All orders must be accompanied 
by a sample or description of your product or service. Send your ad 
and remittance to CountryStyle Classified; 11058 W. Addison St., 
Franklin Park, IL 60131. 


Here’s copy for my ad: 


Heading: 


Number of insertions 1 2 3 4 (Buy 3, get the 4th free) 
Circle 

Amount enclosed: $ 

Start with November issue (closes August 22) 


Start with (month) 
Payment must accompany order. 


Name 


Street 


———————— 


City. State 
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Although it sometimes 
seems that it’s the 
thoughtless CB radio 
operators who get all the 
publicity, there are far 
more CB buffs who stand 
ready to use their sets to 
help fellow motorists and 
the rest of the community. 

Foremost among CB 
“Good Samaritans” are 
the 40,000 members of 
REACT, a _ nationwide 
network of citizens, band 
radio operators who lend 
their radios and time to 
community service. 
REACT (Radio 


Slanguage Language Dictionary Becomes Hit Song 


Las Vegas songwriter Ray BI Kerr Jr. wrote SUGAR BRITCHES 


The combination of country music and CB radios has been a potent 


one from the 


g. CB buffs have spread the country-music 


gospel across the country, and C.W. McCall’s CONVOY did more for 
CB sales than the oil shortage. Now, there’s another entry in the 
country-CB field—the first song ever written about a dictionary. 


Called SUGAR BRITCHES—THE BALLAD OF LANIE DILLS, the 


new song immortalizes Lanie Dills and her best-sellin 


book, THE 


ig 
OFFICIAL CB SLANGUAGE LANGUAGE DICTIONARY. The lyrics 
recount the story of how Lanie became involved in CB and wrote her 


dictionary of CB language. 


Good Samaritan Stands Ready 
With Helping Hand On His CB 


after he had read Lanie’s story of her transformation from a CB 
“green apple,” who didn’t know a pregnant roller skate from an 18- 
wheeler, to ‘‘Sugar Britches’’—her handle on the road. 

In the ballad, Kerr tells about Lanie’s problem with speeding 
tickets—‘‘seems I was collecting too many blue slips from the 
Smokies’’—her purchase of a CB and ignorance of the lingo—“it 
seemed a mystery’’—and her decision to write a book of her own, 
explaining the mystery of CB slanguage to newcomers. 

Like all CB transmissions, the song closes with a sign-off: ‘<All right, 
Sugar Britches, catch you on the flip-flop.”’ 


A member of REACT 
uses his CB radio to 
report a_ highway 
accident and _ direct 
emergency vehicles to the 
scene. More than 40,000 
persons belong to REACT, 
a nationwide network of 
CB operators that serves 
the community with 
emergency and highway 
safety communications. 


WHERE TO WRITE YOUR 
FAVORITE COUNTRY STARS 
New COUNTRY STAR AD- 
DRESS LIST contains addresses of 
over 100 top artists. Now you can 


write to your favorite star. . .and 
be sure the letter will reach him. 
Send $2.00 to: Country Lists, 
Dept. STY-9, 2401 Granny White 
Pike, Nashville, TN 37204. 


Emergency Associated 
Citizens Teams) is an 
organization of volunteer 
radio operators that serves 
the community with y 
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emergency and highway 
safety communications as 
members of local REACT 
teams. There are about 
1,000 local teams in the U.S. 
and Canada. 


Local REACT teams 


often help coordinate such 
community events as 
parades, county fairs, and 
Fourth of July 


NASHVILLE’S ONLY FULL-SERVICE 
INDEPENDENT RECORDING COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU THE FOLLOWING: 

* Top material-nationally known writers. 


* The same pickers that pick for the stars. 
* Record in the home of the Nashville 


Sound... Bradley’s Barn. 
(We use the barn exclusively.) 


* National Distribution and Promotion. 


Our staff includes 


competent 


producers, an 


d 
promotional people. If you want a professional job with 
FULL SERVICE from recording through promotion and 
distribution, then you will find our service the best 


available! 
References on request. 


Call or write: 


Mr. Glossop (615) 883-9500 
107 Music Park Circle-Suite 122 
Music Park Office Building 
Nashville, Tenn. 37214 


celebrations, but their 
primary purpose is to 


monitor the official 
Citizens Radio Emergency 
Channel, passing on the 
emergency calls to the 
proper authorities or 
responding themselves to 
calls for assistance. 


REACT teams across the 
country have aided the 
local ‘authorities in such 
emergency situations as 
wilderness search and 
rescue operations, forest 
fires, tornado, flood and 
hurricane evacuation, and 
major traffic accidents. 


Many REACT volunteers 
are trained in first aid, and 
the national REACT 
organization cooperates 
closely with the national 
Red Cross, while local 


\ NASHVILLE CALLING! Re-7 
cord in Music City, U.S.A. 
with the same musicians that 
the Stars use. Producers that 
had hit songs recorded by many 
of the top artists. If you wari 
a chance to have a hit record, 
and you have talent and financial 
backing, contact: 

Arthur Thomas 
Magnum Gold Productions 
26-B Music Square East, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
Phone (615) 254-5074/5075 


teams coordinate their 
efforts with local Red Cross 
chapters. 


The basic dedication to 
supplying emergency 
communications has been 
expanded by many REACT 
teams into a variety of 
significant public service 
activities, according to the 
national headquarters. 

Local teams _ have 
sponsored Holiday 
Weekend ‘‘Wake Breaks’’ 
along busy interstate or 
local highways, where 
volunteers provide free 
coffee, road directions, and 
a little sleep-dispelling 
conversation for weary 
motorists. 

Local ‘‘Walk-A-Thon’”’ 
and “‘Bike-A-Thon’’ fund- 
raising events for the 
March of Dimes and other 
worthwhile organizations 
have also benefited from 
the REACT com- 
munications systems, and 
REACT teams have also 
provided transportation for 
blood drives, elections, 
telethons and other local 
events. 

In many ways, REACT 
combines modern elec- 
tronic communications 
tools with the old-fashioned 
neighborly spirit to provide 
a highly effective volunteer 
community resource 
responsive to human 
needs. 


GUITAR 
or 
BASS 


I) 


yb 


Now you 

can master scales fast and 
easy with our unique finger 
and note position chart. 6 
string up to 19th fret for 
Guitar or all 4 strings on 
Electric Bass to the 12th 
fret. Ideal for students, class- 
rooms. You can read it with 
half an eye because it’s 
GIANT SIZE—18” x 36”. 


Thousands in use worldwide. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back. Send only 
$4.95 each, check or money 
order to: 


Courtesy Press, Dept. 
CS, 11058 W. Addison 


Franklin Park, Ill. 60131 
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CountryStyle Discovery! 


SEARCH THESE LISTINGS CAREFULLY! 


Just the place to find the favorite album you've lost, or the one you 
couldn’t find in the stores. Quanities are limited. Order promptly! 


ROY ACUFF 


Wabash Cannon Ball 
Back In The Country 


REX ALLEN 


Golden Songs Of The West 
Touch Of God's Hand 


LYNN ANDERSON 


Flower Of Love 
Stay There Till | Get There 


EDDY ARNOLD 
Wanderin’ 

Let’s Make Memories 

| Want To Go With You 
Last Word In Lonesome 
Somebody Like Me 
Lonely Again 

Glory Of Love 

CHET ATKINS 


Hum & Strum Along 
Travelin’ 

My Favorite Guitar 
Solo Flight 
Yestergroovin’ 
Guitar Genius 


BOBBY BARE 

Best Of Bobby Bare 
Memphis, Tennessee 

I'm A Long Way From Home 
| Need Some Good News Bad 


MOLLY BEE 
Swingin’ Country 


ELTON BRITT 


Best, Vol 2 
Jimmie Rodgers Blues 


JIM ED BROWN 
Going Up The Country 
Morning 

Angel’s Sunday 

Gentile On My Mind 
Country Classics 


WILMA BURGESS 

Misty Blue 

Tear Time 

Parting Is Such Sweet Sorrow 


JOHNNY BUSH 
Whiskey River 

Greatest Hits 

Undo The Right 

You Gave Me a Mountain 


GLEN CAMPBELL 


GI 

I'll Paint You A Picture 
Burning Bridges 

The Glen Campbell Album 


CARTER FAMILY 


Happiest Days Of All 
Original And Great 
Lonesome Pine Special 


JOHNNY CASH 


Golden Hits, Vol. 1 
Golden Hits, Voi. 2 
Songs Of Trains & Rivers 
Singing Story Tellier 
Sunday Down South 
Golden Hits, Vol. 3 
Country Gold 

! Walk The Line 

Rock Island Line 
Folsom Prison Blues 
Fabulous Johnny Cash 


ALL 


SINGLE LP’s 


59 
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By KEN STAMBAUGH 


Ira and Lorraine Nelson relaxed in an old touring bus, 
settling in for a conversation about one of their favorite 
topics—Willie Nelson—their son who grew up to be a 
legend. 

The legend has sprouted from plain old stubbornness. 

Mom and Pop Nelson are comfortable people who 
speak straight and easy. It’s clear to see that they are 
happy folks. Hard work and hard times have only made 
baa more appreciative of the good things happening 
today. 

“You know,” Pop Nelson told CountryStyle, “I’ve 
picked around with music all my life and never made 
any money. And I had a son doing it and I couldn’t see 
any future in it for Willie because I didn’t think he could 
sing. 

“Oh, he was learning to pick pretty good, but I never 
did think that he would be a singer. I just encouraged 
him all the time to get a regular job and forget about 
music except for enjoyment.” 

But Willie had other ideas. 


“Yep, Willie had his head made up and he’s a Nelson.” 
Pop Nelson grinned. ‘‘He’s hardheaded. 


MOM & POP NELSON: 


Hard Work And 
Hard Times Created 


“When Willie’s got something he wants to do, he’s 
gonna do it. 

“‘He’s still that way.” 

It could be called stubbornness, but the Nelson attitude 
is more honesty, hard work and dedication than 
anything else. 

Mom and Pop Nelson run a place in Austin called 
Willie’s Pool Hall and their natural compassion has 
turned the spot into a sort of home for broke, wayward 
pickers. 

The Nelsons work hard and they love it. 

“TI do my best working with these kids to keep ’em 
straight,” Mom Nelson said. ‘‘Pop and I both love kids 
and we enjoy crowds. At our age, we love the younger 
generation. 

“T’m not saying we don’t have friends our own age— 
we just don’t run around visiting them all the time is all. 
And we love kids.’”” Mom pauses and adds: 

‘‘We call ’em kids ‘till they’re 50—after 50 they’re just 
plain old friends.” 


The regulars at Willie’s Pool Hall love Mom and Pop. 
They’ve adopted one another. Kids come to listen, to 
visit or just to hang around. And remember, ‘‘kids’’ 
means anyone under 50 to Mom and Pop. 


“There’s always pickers that’s out of work,” Pop said. 
“So they come here and they pick. 

“Someone listens at ’em and pretty soon they get ’em a 
job somewhere. 

“Tf they don’t get one right off and they decide to go 
somewhere else, they leave me a number or something 
where I can get ahold of em. Then, if I can get ’em a job, 
I do.” 

Pop smiles. He enjoys running his informal pickers’ 
placement service. 

“Three days ago,”’ Pop says proudly, “‘three days ago, 
a steel guitar player came in. I’d never seen him before. 

“The next day, I put him to work.” 

Itis this sort of caring for the other person that makes 
the Nelsons so special. They have enlarged their family 
to include anybody who needs a safe port or a helping 
hand. 

Lorraine Nelson—a tender woman who can be plenty 
tough—is technically Willie’s stepmom. But that’s an 
item that means little to Willie or anybody else. 


Lorraine is just ““Mom’”’ and always has been. She 


married Ira and became a Nelson when Willie was a 
child. 


“Willie don’t seem like my stepchild,’ Mom told 
CountryStyle. “‘To me, he’s just like mine. My whole 
family feels that way. Willie has always been precious to 
me. 

“T love him dearly.” 

One look at Mom’s warm smile and there is no doubt. 

And, as if it were needed, there’s plenty of proof that 
Willie feels the same. Why, as a kid, Willie refused to 
take his medicine from anybody. but Mom. 

There was music in Willie the Kid’s blood. His poppa 
was a picker in a band called the Midnight Ramblers in 
Fort Worth. 

During hard times, Ira Nelson and a West Texas 
fiddler, Harley Lee, would play for gas money. When the 
Model A got low on gas, they’d pull into the nearest 
station and start playing. 

Folks would gather to dance and the Model A could roll 
once again. 

Then, after mastering the guitar, Pop <witched to the 
fiddle. 

“Mom didn’t like the way it sounded,” Pop grinned, 
“‘So she decided I needed a new fiddle. 

“T started playing the new fiddle and pretty soon she 
realized it wasn’t the fiddle. 


“She bought me a mute so it wouldn’t hurt her ears.”’ 


i Mom and Pop Nelson work hard to keep the young customers 
straight at their popular pool hall. 


Mom laughs but she is quick to point out that she was 
the one who bought the amplifier for the fiddle when 
Pop’s playing improved. 


“For all the music around him,” Mom said, ‘Willie 
never was influenced to change in any way. Everything 
that Willie does is his own. No one has ever changed him. 

“If they tried, it wouldn’t do any good.” 

Pop raised a finger as he pulled a memory from the 
past. 


“The only thing I ever said to Willie that might have 
been a help to him, and I hope it was, happened the first 
part of 1973. 

“Willie had a dub session that he was wanting me to 
listen at. It was a good session and so he went back to 
Nashville. 

“They added a bunch of strings to it. 


“When Willie got back, he brought the Nashville tape 
and we sat down in his living room. He said, ‘Daddy, I 
want you to listen to these and see which one you think is 
best.’ ” 

Pop paused in thought, as if to remember the exact 
moment. 


“After listening to the tapes,’’ Pop said, “I told 
Willie, ‘Well, anybody knows which one is best: this 
Nashville one with all the fancy strings and fancy 
pickers you got in there. That is the most beautiful thing 
I ae heard. You cut it that way and it’ll sell lots of 
records. 


‘‘But what worries me is the people who might buy the 
records. They don’t know Willie Nelson. They’ll listen 
and they’ll say ‘I gotta see this Willie guy.’ But. when 
they do, they won’t hear all the fancy strings and fancy 
pickers and they’ll be disappointed.’ ” 


Pop’s eyes were bright and proud. 


“You know what Willie did?’’ Pop said. ‘‘He called 
Nashville and told them ‘Hey I’m Willie Nelson and I’m 
trying to sell Willie Nelson. I don’t want anything on the 
record that I can’t deliver in person when I’m on stage.’ 
Ain’t that something!”’ 


Pop smiled and relaxed, satisfied that he had done 
justice to the past. Mom squeezed his hand. 


Looking at the happy couple it’s plain to see there is 
more than one “‘legend”’ in the Nelson family. 
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Charlie Daniels and his band aren’t involved in la- 
bels. “We're just a musical band that records what 
we write,” Charlie tells CountryStyle. “If we write 
country, we record country. If we write rock, we 
record rock . . . or blues or whatever. It’s the 
kind of music we've been playin’ all our lives. 
It’s part of ou Southern music heritage.” 


